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INTRODUCTION 




Tliirly-one years ago, in October [November — new style] 
101 7, Hie Great Socialist Revolution was victorious in Russia, 
t i icier the leadership of the Party of Lenin and Stalin the 
working class of this country, allied in battle with the broad 
masses of tlu* peasantry, overthrew the rule of the bourgeoi- 
sie and landlords and burst tbe chains of imperialism thal 
lettered Mother Russia. It saved her from enthrallment by 
foreign capital and set up within her confines the most ad- 
vanced and democratic system of government the world bad 
ever known — Soviet Government. On one-sixth part of the 
globe the dictatorship of the proletariat had triumphed. A 
new type of state, unprecedented in history a Soviet, So- 
cialist Stale emerged. 

The Bolshevik Parly and the Soviet Government set 
down the building of Socialist society in our country as their 
immediate historic task. 

The accomplishment of this mission, a herculean task in 
itself, was rendered' yet more difficult and complicated by 
the following circumstances. In tbe lirst place, when our 
country had to wage a fierce struggle lo abolish ils exploit- 
ing classes and build Socialism it was Hie only Socialist 
Slate in existence, a state surrounded by a hostile capitalist 
world. 

Secondly: although capitalism in Russia bad reached the 
-I age of imperialism, technically and economically Russia 
\\;is one of Europe’s backward states. Highly developed in- 
diislrial and banking capital dominated her economy, yet 


o 


six? was an agrarian country with a vast preponderance of 
small-commodity, primitive agriculture and an industry des- 
titute of modern equipment. Her technical and economic 
backwardness placed her in a state, of semicolonial depend- 
ence upon foreign capital. The living and cultural stand- 
ards ot tier workers and peasants were extremely low. 

Tn order to effectuate its program of building a new, 
Socialist society, the Soviet State had to assure the produc- 
tive forces of the country a high degree of development within 
the shortest possible period of lime, considered histori- 
cally, and the only way to achieve this was to modernize its 
industry. The country stood in sore need of a higher level 
of technology and a better organization of production than 
existed under capitalism. At the same time the living and 
< ult lira 1 standards ol the working people had to be substan- I 
tiallv raised. 

1 be hostile capitalist encirclement made it particularly 
urgent for the Soviet Stale to attain technical and economic 
independence as quickly as possible and ensure a high de- 
fensive capacity. 

V. I. Lenin and .1. V. Stalin, the great leaders of the So- 
lid people, repeatedly stressed the danger of an armed at- 
tack upon the U.S.S.IL by imperialist states, and the conse- 
quent necessity ol steadily increasing the preparedness of the 
country and of securing i t-s economic independence. Our 
country s fate and the late ol the Soviet people were staked 
upon the progress made in this direction. 

1 lie role of large-scale industry, particularly heavy in- 
dustry, the producer ot means ol production, was decisive 
in the solution of these problems. 

Large-scale industry constitutes the economic basis of the 
dictatorship of the working class. As was stressed by 
V. I. Lenin, large-scale industry “is the basis of the transition 
to Socialism. " He stated I hat “...from the point of view 
of the state of the productive forces, t.c., applying the main 
criterion of the whole of social development, it is the basis of 
Socialist economic organization, uniting, as it does, the ad- 


vanced industrial workers, uniting the class which exercises 
Hu- dictatorship of the proletariat.” 1 

t he country’s economic independence, and its defensive 
• apacily, are directly dependent upon the scale and technical 
l< vel of its industrial output and, primarily, that of its heavy 
industry. Technical and economic independence presup- 
poses high development of the machine-building industry, the 
core of heavy industry, and of the metallurgical, electric 
power, fuel and chemical industries. 

“In the capitalist encirclement in which it linds itself,” 
s.iid Comrade Stalin, “the country of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat cannot remain economically independent if it itself 
does not produce instruments and means of production at 
home, if it is hogged at a stage of development at which it 
must keep its national economy strung to the capitalistically 
developed countries, which produce and export instruments 
and means of production. To be bogged at this stage means 
to abandon oneself to subordination to world capital.” 2 
In determining the rates of development of industry and 
the structural changes of its branches, the Soviet State must 
proceed from the necessity of constantly reinforcing the 
country’s capacity of defence. The solution of this problem 
demands the maximum development of a powerful heavy in- 
dustry. 

A modern war is a war of motors, a war of techniques, 
;i war of economic reserves. Modern army equipment is 
mechanized to an enormous extent. To be able in wartime 
to produce immense quantities of engines of war of every 
desei iption the country must have at its heck and call a pow- 
erful war industry, resting upon the solid base of highly 
developed machine-building, fuel, iron-and-steel, chemical 
ind electric-power industries. 

Heavy industry furnished the wherewithal for the Social- 
ist transformation of agriculture. 

' I.enin, Collected Works, Vol. XXVI, p. 254. (Russ, ed.) 

Stalin, The Economic Situation in the Soviet Union , 1937, p. fi 
(Muss, i*d.) 
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llir implementation ol the policy of collectivizing agri- 
(ullure and the ensuing elimination of the kulaks as a 
class presupposed placing Soviet farming on a new and 
higher technical level. 

‘ . ii is impossible to develop collective farms,” said 

Comrade Stalin, * . . . it is impossible to develop machine and 
tractor stations without inducing the great bulk of the peas- 
antry, with the aid of the contract system applied on a 
mass scale, to adopt collective lorms of farming, without 
supplying agriculture with a fairly large quantity of trac- 
tors, agricultural machinery, etc. But it will he impossible 
lo supply l he rural districts with machines and tractors un- 
less we accelerate the development of our industry, lienee, 
the speedy development of our industry is the key to the re- 
construction of agriculture on the basis of collectivism.” 1 

Heavy industry is tbc decisi\e lactor in the technical re- 
equipment ol all branches ol the national economy. 

The reproduction of the fixed and circulating funds de- 
pends more and more upon heavy industry, upon the quan- 
tity and qualify of its output (machines, mechanisms, raw 
material, I net ) . A development of its corresponding branches 
makes it possible to introduce machinery, chemicals 
•and electric power into the various processes of farming, 
as well as lo achieve technical progress in the various 
branches of light industry and in transport. 

1 ho production ol means ol production is the determin- 
ing factor in raising the material and cultural level of the 
Soviet people. 

Willi the advance ol technology industry plays an ever 
greater part in tin* production ol articles of consumption. 
More and more farm products reach the consumer only af- 
ter industrial processing. 

The industrialization of the country and Ihe collectiviza- 
tion »f agriculture ensured a steady numerical growth of 
the working class: they pul an end to unemployment in the 

1 Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Moscow. 1947, pp. 2B5-6. 


rllics ami to slralilicalion and poverty in Ihe countryside. 
In consequence. unemployment ended once and for all in 
(In I S.S.R. as far hack as 1931. Thus Soviet rule removed 
liirever during the first of the Stalin five-year plan periods 

• *ne <d Ihe worst scourges from which the working class 
'idlers under capitalism. 

By ensuring Ihe technical re-equipment of the national 

• roiiomy the development of heavy industry creates the req- 
uisite conditions for a steady rise in Ihe productivity of 
social labour. 

Thus both Hie tasks of Socialist construction at home 
mid Ihe international situation in which il was being achieved 
called for preferential treatment of heavy industry as 
Ihe leading branch of the entire national economy of Ihe 
I’.S.S.R.. called for ils accelerated development. 

Lenin pointed out that 

“ . . . unless we save heavy industry, unless we restore it, 
wo shall not be able lo build tip any industry; and without 
heavy industry we shall he doomed as an independent 
country. . . . 

“The salvation of Russia lies not only in a good harvest 
on Ihe peasant farms- that is not enough; and not only in 
Ihe good condilion of light industry, which provides the 
peasantry with consumers’ goods this, too, is not enough; 
we also need heavy industry.” 1 

Substantiating and elaborating upon the Leninist doctrine 
i*l Socialist induslriali/alion. Comrade Stalin said; 

“Some comrades think that industrialization signifies, 
in general, Ihe development of any industry. There are ec- 

• entries who assume that even Ivan Grozny, who once upon 
a lime established some rudiments of industry, was an in- 
dustrialist. If this line were lo be followed. Peter the Great 
would have to be called the first industrialist. This, of 
nun sc, would be wrong. Not every development of industry 

• industrialization. The pith of industrialization, its basis, is 

' 1 . 1*11 i n Selected Works, Moscow, 1947, Two-Vol. eit., Vol. II, 

p. Ml 7. 
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i development of heavy industry (fuel, metal, aatl \\ XA 
l he development* in the final analysis, of the production 
means of production, the development of the mannfW 
hirv of one’s own machinery/ 11 

The policy of Socialist t n d n.st rializat ion became tin- j >r - m 
< ipaJ, the general line of the Party with regard to th e 3 " 
velopinenl of the economy of the Soviet State and of all 
Socialist construction in our country. 

Socialist industrialization differs fundamentally in c fjn . 
lent, methods of realization and results from capitalist in- 
dustrialization. 

h 

The development of capitalist industry entails the intuit- 
si fi cation of all the contrast it 1 tin ns inherent in the capitalist 


mode of production. 

The capitalist method of in dustriali nation, Comrade 
Stalin explained, “..•leads In a conflict between the interests 


of iiiduslnalization and Lhe interests of the 


toilin'* 


masses, 


to an intensification of the inner contradictions in the coun- 
try, to the impoverishment of fhe millions of workers and 

peasan ts* * * / s 

p Under capitalism lhe contradiction between industry and 
agriculture Jjecomes more pronounced* Capitalist industrial 
zalion furthermore sharpens the contradictions between the 
JfeteofK)Rses and llieir colonies. Fully deoendent upon their 
imperialist masters the colonies, at the dictate of the latter, 
are forced fo remain purveyors of agricultural and indus- 
Iri/i! raw materials for I he metropolises. 

H is a characteristic feature of Socialist indusIriaUza- 
hon that it is pursued in the interest of Dm I d. 

masses, whereas capitalist industrialization spells poverty 
and disaster for them. 

,t V '? a ’, . are l,w P pinrI P«l advantages of Hie Socialist 
method ol industrialization?” asked Comrade Stalin. “The 


W bi 1 . " 1 a ' ,f i' ' it l! sb" ' fj 1 v ,1 '" i ° ' 1 <n ,he Sooiet rnum - Varti *® 

«f the^JS.WB l ^vlji C ni eM £"•*»* ! or tli * $*«<% of the Hhtor. 
' A V0lt P- flfl. (Raw, ed.) 
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, „„„ „r [hr. interests of iflklustrializa- 

Ii)C t that il leads to ii l>aniioi'\ of t he labouring 

lion and I be inlntsls of be >•>* _ ‘ , , no t to an 

sections of the population; Ire f# c that ™«’ avemm i in 

■■! Ill* millions, but to an ; | ' . 

the material conditions of these masses. QL , t am , 

c .- lion or the inner eon Ir&thcl ions hut to an ® i me 

tcsolulion or mem; the fact llmt it steadily -dens he - »»> 
market and increases the absorption capacity < i tins 
ket. thus creating a firm internal basis for the devchipme 

of industrialization/’ 1 , t ■ , i f 

Socialist industrialization leads to the industrial develop - 
went of the non-Russian Soviet border regions and thereby 
to the abolition of their economic and cultural backwarc - 

nege. 

The Bolshevik Party pointed to Socialist industrialization 
as the main road that would lead to the general development 
of the country, hi this connection the Party stressed h> ;J 
ini 3 tor tan ce of hif/h rates of development for industiy in 
general, and for heavy industry in particular. This was a 
necessity called forth by the historical conditions of develop- 
ment of [he Soviet Union, primarily the country’s technical 
and economic backwardness and the simultaneous capitalist 


encirclement* 

The question of Hie rapidity of industrialization in the 
ILS.S.R. would not have 3 icon so acute. Comrade Stalin 
explained, if the Soviet liman had possessed a developed 
and technically equipped industry. However, Russia had no 
such industry. The industry it had lagged 50-100 years 
behind that of the principal capitalist countries* 

Furthermore, the swift expansion of Soviet industry was 
imperative if the preponderance in the economies of the 
founb v of scattered smalt peasant farms employing extreme- 
ly antiquated methods of production was to he ended. 
As Comrade Statin indicated, U was impossible for the 
Soviet Government to base itself for any great length of time 


1 Ibid, pp, moo. 
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upon l\vo different foundations — on large-scale, concentrated 
industry undergoing constant technical perfection and on 
scattered, small-scale agriculture, technically backward in 
the extreme. 

Hence higher rales of industrial development were bound 
lo and actually did become an objective necessity for the 
building of Socialism, a law of development of Soviet 
economics. 

The need to industrialize the country as quickly as 
possible necessarily meant the employment of new ways 
and means of industrialization, of methods fundamentally 
different from those used in capitalist countries. 

There industrialization, as Comrade Stalin showed, 
usually begins with light industry. This is explained, in the 
hist place, by the fact that the development of light industry 
(in which the organic composition of capital is lower and 
production less concentrated) requires relatively smaller 
inveslmenls than heavy industry. Secondly, capital circulates 
more rapidly in light industry than in the branches of 
industry producing means of production. 

In (lie capitalist countries, where the profit motive of the 
capitalists is the only stimulus of production, capital initially 
lends lo llow into light industry. II is only after light indus- 
try has achieved a high degree of development and huge 
sums have accumulated in this industry that these assets 
begin to be diverted to heavy industry. 

Capitalist countries, as a rule, develop their heavy indus- 
try with the aid of huge funds of one kind or another 
derived from abroad. These may lake the shape of contribu- 
tions exacted from subjugated countries, or wealth obtained 
from plundering and exploiting colonies, or loans, even if on 
onerous terms. 

In England, tor instance, one of the principal sources 
of funds for industrialization purposes was the despoliation 
of colonies. The capital thus accumulated over a period 
exceeding a century was eagerly absorbed by metropolitan 
industry. But even in the middle of the 19th century light 


iihIu .Ii n still predominated over heavy industry in England. 
Vud d was only loyvard the close of the last century that 
In 1 1 n y industry began to outweigh the former in the econo- 
my o! the country. 

In the other capitalist countries, which took lo industriali- 
/ , 1 1 ioi i later than England, the development of a domestic 
In ivy industry was a more rapid process. Still it went on 
l«i decades. 

Germany started on the road of industrialization alter 
lie devolution of 1848, but twenty years later she was still 
-ii agrarian country with powerful remnants of feudalism, 
was still industrially backward, with light industry far in 
Ihr lead. Thanks to her victory over France in the War of 
1870-71, Germany seized Alsace and Lorraine, rich in 
mm hit deposits, and received a contribution of 5,000 mil- 
ium francs. But even yvith this Germany required another 
lliii I y years almost to become an industrially powerful 
1 1 mu I ry. 

It is a well-known fact that Ihe United Stales developed 
more rapidly than the other capitalist countries, yet it took 
• veu this country several decades to develop its own heavy 
industry. 

I he commencement of capitalist development in Japan 
-i.ilcs hack to 1S70. Nevertheless, at the turn of the century, 
Japan's light industry produced almost tive times as much 
a her heavy industry. 

The victories she won in the yvars with China and 
ubsequently yvith tsarist Russia furnished Japan with 
H-ldilioiial sources of accumulation. Vet it was only in 
19.40 45, after a lapse of 60-65 years, that owing lo tire 
mad armaments race Japan’s heavy industry surpassed her 
Ii ;lil industry in volume of output. 

I he historical experience of tsarist Russia is likewise in- 
ili- alive of Ihe ways and means by which capitalist industrial- 
i niton is arrived at. After the Reform of 1861 the develop- 
ment nl capitalism in Russia proceeded at a relatively rapid 
Still, during the half-century of its capitalist develop- 
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in<*ul Russia was unable* to overcome her technical ami 
economic backwardness. 

The capitalist method of industrialization, with the se- I 
q uence of industrial development inherent in it — first light, 

I lien heavy industry — was obviously unsuited for the Land 
ot Soviets, the Soviet Union had to adopt a method of its 
own, a Soviet method of industrialization. 

The plan worked out by the Bolshevik Party provided 
llial industrialization should commence with heavy industry 
ami that it lie carried out with all possible speed and the 
employment of the country s own forces and resources. It 
specified that a powerful heavy industry, capable of l'unda- j 
mentally reorganizing the entire national economy and of 
providing it with the most modern technical equipment, 
should foe set up in the U.S.S.R. in the historically shortest 
possible period of time. 

in the battle for the realization of this grand scheme, 
unprecedented in the history of man, the Bolshevik Party 1 
proceeded from the premise that the U.S.S.R. possessed all 
the prerequisites for the consummation of its Socialist 
industrialization policy. The tremendous advantages afforded 
by Hu* Soviet structure of stale and society and the Socialist 
system ot economy were relied upon to bring this historical 
task to a successful conclusion. 

I he Socialist system ol economy set up in our country j 
liberated the productive forces from the shackles of the 
capitalist mode of production. Contrary to capitalism, where 
the private ownership of the means of production finds 
itsell in contradiction with t lie social character of production 
and is an ever-increasing obstacle to the development of the | 
productive forces, public, Socialist ownership of the means | 
of production, which holds undivided sway in the U.S.S.R.. 
fully corresponds to the social character of production. 

the development ot Soviet economy is determined by 
stale plans which in the U.S.S.R. have the force of economic 
laws of development. Stale plans for the development of the 
national economy of the U.S.S.R. are Socialist in content. 


I hr si length of these plans, as Comrade Vosnesensky points 
• •I in his War Economy of the U.S.S.R., lies, first, in the 
"• l*'t constructive effort of the peoples of the Soviet Union, 

1 1" 1 l'.S.t'.(R.) and the Soviet Government. Secondly, the 
" !h of a Socialist plan lies in the fact that it concentrates 

■ II lh. material resources of the country on solving cardinal 

I > i >el by the Party of Lenin and Stalin and the Soviet 
Mi* I liirdly, the success of a Socialist state plan “is detcr- 

'"iiie.l by the proper dislrilvution of man-power and material 
1 >i trees, the existence of reserves to fill possible breaches 

II the iulfilrncnt of the plan, and the observance of proper 
i ' "portions among the various fields of material production 
'""I distribution as well as production and transportation.” 1 

I lie domination of Socialist property in the means of 
i ■ i "• I > id ion and the planned character of Soviet economy 
i ii every possibility of economic crisis or depression in tbe 
Soviet Union. 

< hie of the principal advantages which the Socialist sys- 
l( "i <»l economy enjoys over all others is the fundamental 
• hi : in llu* attitude of the worker to his work. Under cap- 
T in work means worik for the benefit of a capitalist, an 
• ploiter: it is a shackle, a burden. In the U.S.S.R. work, to 
'f- Comrade Stalin's expression, lias become a matter of 
i "imur, glory, valour and heroism. This new attitude toward 
wi>rk is most vividly manifested in the wide spread! of 
k i.ilist emulation and of the Stakhanov movement. 

The policy of the Bolshevik Party and the genius of its 
I • uiuist-Stalinist leadership are the source from which the 
i i- ii achievements of the Soviet Union and all the suc- 

■ i scored in Socialist development spring. 

I In* correctness and vitality of the policy pursued by the 
' 'iiinimist Party, and the advantages of the Soviet order 
-"■I .it the planned. Socialist system of economy, guaranteed 
feasibility of the magnificent scheme of transforming 
i-irl. ward, agrarian Russia into a mighty advanced indus- 

1 Voznesensky. War Economy of the U.S.S.R. in the Period of 
' - 1' itiioiic War, Moscow, 1947, p. 145. (Russ. ed.) 
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Irial power within, historically, the briefest span ol lime. 
Socialist industrialization became the principal bailie slogan 
of the Soviet people. 

The industrialization of Ihe U.S.S.R. in miiiiinum time 
could only be accomplished by a maximum of effort on the 
part of the Soviet people. And the Soviet people proved 
their worth. 

The tremendous means necessary for the establishment 
of a powerful modern industry had to be found within the 
country. ‘ And to achieve this," said Comrade Stalin, “it was 
necessary to make sacrifices and to exercise the most rigor- 
ous economy in everything; it was necessary to economize 
on food, on schools, on textiles, in order to accumulate the 
funds required for building up industry. There was no other 
way of covering the dearth of technique. That is what Lenin 
taught us, and in this matter we followed in Ihe footsteps of 
Lenin/’ 1 

Realizing the necessity ol taking this strenuous course 
the Soviet people saw it through unswervingly and thus 
ensured flu* establishment in the country of a first-class in- 
dustry. 

The personnel question presented great difficulty. To 
transform the country into an advanced industrial power 
millions of highly skilled workers, engineers and technicians 
had to he trained, trained during Ihe very progress of the 
new construction. 

This difficulty was likewise successfully coped with. 
During the process of building up Ihe material basis for So- 
cialism in the U.S.S.R., large numbers ol splendid engineers, 
designers, technicians and other qualified workers were 
trained lip— men at home in all fields ol technology and 
competent to further technical progress. 

The difficulties that attended Ihe Socialist industrializa- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. were considerably enhanced by the ruth- 
less counteractions resorted to l>\ the enemies of the people, 


1 Slalin, Problems of Leninism, Moscow, 11)17. |>. 521, 

If) 


llu agents of international imperialism. The old world hurled 
all its lorces into the fray to disrupt our country’s So- 
cialist industrialization program. 

1 he capitalist elements within the country, supported and 
directed hv the bourgeoisie abroad and the governments of 
the imperialist states, organized the sabotage and wrecking 
activities in the U.S.S.R. of the old specialists of the bour- 
cois persuasion. Stopping at naught, these hands of wreck- 
ers attempted to disrupt the establishment of a Soviet 
Socialist Industry, to perpetuate the country’s technical 
backwardness, to frustrate every effort to strengthen its 
defensive capacity. 

1 he Trotskyilc and Bukliarinitc would-be restorers ofcapi- 
lalism, those renegades and traitors, engaged in the same 
< ounler-rovo! ulionory activities. I hey were parlicu'ariv vi- 
cious in their efforts to undermine Socialist industrialization, 

I lie technical and economic independen' e ol our country, and 
the consolidation of our national defences. Instead of indus- 
trializing our country they wanted to agrarianize it. This 
would have meant leaving our country helpless and defence- 
less vis-u vis the formidable array of imperialist slates 
bristling with arms. The Trotskyites and Bukharinites urged 
that instead of speeding up the development of heavy indus- 
try first, priority should he given to light industry and agri- 
culture. In opposition to the Bolshevik policy of high rates 
of industrialization, they propounded the treacherous theory 
of the “drooping curve,” 1 according to which the rate of 
U.S.S.R. development was to decline from year to year. 
Instead of seeking a way of overcoming difficulties they 
proposed climbing down to levels dictated by “bottlenecks.” 
Exposed and defeated in open battle the Trotskyites and 
Bukharinites, these enemies of the people, began to practice 
duplicity, degenerated into fascist agents and in their utter 
depravity evolved into a band of wreckers, spies and sabo- 
teurs. 


1 Cf. p. 55 - F.d. 
2— 1U91 
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Under Ihe leadership of the Bolshevik Parly the Soviet 
people made a clean sweep of these Trotskyite-Bukharinite 
minions of fascism. Their complete rout was one of the 
most important preconditions for the successful development 
ot the Soviet Union along the line of Socialist industrializa- 
tion, and for the enhancement of the country’s power of 
defence. 

The great idea of the Socialist industrialization of the 
U.S.S.R. triumphed. It was incarnated in Soviet progress, 
became a living reality. 

Socialism, victorious in our country, is the result of the 
magnificent transformatory labour and creative effort ot Ihe 
Soviet people, led by the Party of Lenin and Stalin. 

After successfully defending the independence of their 
Socialist fatherland during the years of foreign military in- 
tervention and civil war, after speedily restoring the national 
economy devastated during this period as well as during 
World War I, the Soviet people completely metamorphosed 
their country in the course of the Stalin Five-Year Plan 
periods. 

The Soviet Union has become a mighty state, a highly in- 
dustrialized, technically and economically independent So- 
cialist power. Socialist industrialization and the collectivi- 
zation of agriculture have enabled the Soviet people, guided 
by Ihe Party of Lenin and Slalin, to build up in the U.S.S.R. 
a Socialist society the first phase of Communism. In the 
bailie for Socialism was forged Ihe moral and political unity 
of the Soviet people and Ihe indestructible friendship of 
the nations of the U.S.S.R. The living and cultural slandards 
of the Soviet working people have* risen immeasurably. In 
the field of culture, our country has undergone a veritable 
revolution. 

The historic achievements of the Soviet Socialist State 
during the pre-war quinquennial periods have brought into 
existence the material potential requisites for active defence 
and the successful conduct of modern war. During the grim 
ordeal that followed the perfidious attack of fascist Germany 
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mill her numerous satellites upon our Soviet country, it was 
inversely the great achievements of the Leninist-Stalinist pol- 
li v of Socialist industrialization and the collectivization of 
i rieullurc that enabled the Soviet people to defeat its 
rial enemies and save Ihe country from fascist enslave- 
ment. The war has proved to the entire world beyond all 
id illation that “ . . . the Soviet social system is a better form 
"l organization of society than any non-Soviet social sys- 
11111,” that “...the Soviet system is... a system of slate 
organization in which the national problem and the problem 
<*i (lie cooperation of nations have found a heller solution 
Ilian in any other multi-national state.” (Slalin) 

The thirtieth anniversary of the Great Socialist Revolu- 
tion found Soviet industry ascending in a sleep upward curve, 
. n .i-ed in the successful realization of the grand plan 
I mi Hit* post-war Stalin five-year period, a plan providing 
i mi the rehabilitation and further development of the national 
economy of the U S.S.R. and the concomitant liquidation of 
I lie grievous aftermath of war. 




CHAPTER I 

INDUSTRY IN PRE-REVOLUTIONARY 
RUSSIA 

Albeil Russia embarked upon the course of capitalist 
development much later than the principal capitalist coun- 
tries, her industry at the commencement of the twentieth 
century had already acquired the most outstanding features 
peculiar to the hist ^ the imperialist phase of capitalist develop- 
ment. 

Russian industry held first place in the world in degree 
ol concentration ol labour power at its enterprises. In 1010 
mme than hall ol the total number ol workers in Russia 
were cnwenlratod in establishments employing over 500 
workers each, whereas in the l niled Slates similar establish- 
ments comprised only one-third of all the workers. 

I he great strides made by the concentration of produc- 
tion and the centralization ol capital, as well as the heavy 
investments of foreign capital in Russia's economy, led to 
the spread ol monopolies in Russian industry. Early in the 
twentieth century capitalist monopolies already played a 
decisive part in the industry of pie revolutionary Russia. 

On the eve of the first world war syndicates controlled 
the bulk of the output in the most important branches of 
industry. Thus, for instance, the I’rodnmel syndicate in 1912 
concentrated in its hands the sale of 80-100 per cent of all 
the more important types of output of the iron and steel 
industry. The Produgol syndicate controlled about three- 
fourths of Southern Russia’s coal production. The oil in- 


dustry, a number of branches of the machine-building indus- 
try. and (he textile, match and oilier industries were also 
highly syndicated. 

Ranking capital likewise experienced rapid concentration. 
On the eve ol World War 1 more than half of all basic bank- 
ing capital was concentrated in the 7 biggest of the 46 
commercial banks in Russia. Banking and industrial capital 
were rapidly coalescing. In analyzing the statistical data on 
the capitals of Russia's biggest banks V. I. Lenin pointed out 
that “...the merging of bank and industrial capital has 
also made great strides in Russia owing to the formation of 
capitalist monopolies.” 1 

High concentration of labour-power and development of 
big capitalist monopolies were combined, in the industry of 
Russia, with a low level of technique and technology, an 
ol most complete lack of mechanization of laborious proc- 
. .M's and. in consequence, low productivity of labour, 

Russia, as V. I. Lenin remarked, was a backward country, 
"... equipped with modern implements of production to 
one- fourth the extent of England, one-filth the extent of 
tin-many, and one-tenth the extent of America.” 

Considerable remnants of feudalism survived in the coun- 
try’s economy right up to the Great October Socialist Rev- 
olution. Huge latifundia, which belonged lo I he nobility 
iml other landlords, accounted for 70 million desyat ns of 
Mu* choicest land. A variety of feudal services and olher 
I mi ms of peasant exploitation dating back to serfdom were 
till widespread. Russia thus was a country “...in which 
modern capitalist imperialism is enmeshed, so to speak, in 
a particularly close network of pre-capitalist relations.” 2 
t hese deeply rooted survivals of serfdom in Russia's econ- 
omy were among the chief handicaps that retarded the de- 
velopment of the country’s productive forces. V. I. Lenin 


1 l.rnin, Selected Works, Moscow, 1946, Two-Vol. cd., Vol, I, 
p 681. 

» Ibid., p. 708. 
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pointed out that the main cause of Russia’s incredible back- 
wardness and poverty was . . the mediaeval yoke of serf- 
dom, which was responsible for the sorry plight of the broad 
masses of the peasantry.” 

The tremendous backwardness of agriculture and the 
unbelievable poverty of the peasantry sharply curtailed the 
capacity ol the home market available lo Russian industry. 
This was bound to affect the pace of its development. 

The important part which foreign capital played in the 
pre-revolutionary economy of Russia was likewise a charac- 
teristic feature ol it. As early as the end of last century 
V ■ I. Lenin noted that foreign capitalists were avidly pouncing 
upon Russia, where the standard of life of the workers and 
their wages were much lower than in other countries and 
where foreign capitalists were assured of vast profits, far 
in excess of profits at home . 1 

Foreign investments in Russia not only did not decline, 
relatively, in the sum total of her economy as rapitabsm 
developed, hut actually increased. In 181)0 they constituted 
‘JO per cent ot the total capital of joint-stock companies in- 
veslod in Russian industry; by 191 t this figure had risen to 
17 per cent. Foreign capital was particularly firmly entrenched 
in heavy industry. Foreign firms controlled almost 
Ihree-tourlhs ol the iron and steel industry, more than three- 
fourths of the coal industry, approximately two-thirds of the 
oil industry and more than half of the machine-building 
industry. 'I I i ns tsarist Russia, as Comrade Stalin wrote, 

. . gave free entry lo foreign capital, which controlled 
such basic branches of Russia's national economy as the 
fuel and metal industries, . . was paving tribute In foreign 
capital. 

The vast part played bv foreign capital in Russian indus- 
try considerably enhanced Russia’s dependence on the more 
developed capitalist countries and was ;i drag on the tech- 


1 See Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. t. p. Lift. (Kuss. ed.) 
! Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Moscow, 1947, p. 17. 


nival development of her industry. Foreign firms exerted eve- 
ry effort to impede the establishment in Russia of new, vitally 
important branches of industry and hampered the technical 
re-equipment of her industry in general. 

Another characteristic feature of Russia’s pre-revolution- 
ary economy was the pronounced colonial policy carried on 
by tsarism. Particularly in the eastern and southeastern 
borderlands of the country almost all districts inhabited by 
non-Russians were to all intents and purposes colonies of the 
central part of European Russia, appendages supplying her 
with raw materials and agricultural produce. 

All these specific features of the development of Russia’s 
national economy — her belated entry upon the road of capi- 
talism, the considerable survivals of serfdom, Ihe vast im- 
portance of foreign capital, the limitations of her home mar- 
ket, the whole policy of tsarism, which hampered ihe indus- 
trial development of the country and of the rich sources of 
raw materials contained in her border districts — were re- 
ponsihle for her immense technical and economic backward- 
ness. 

In 1913 industry accounted for 42.1 per cent of the ag- 
gregate gross output of Industry and agriculture, leaving 
>7.9 per cent lo agriculture— a striking commentary on the 
agrarian nature of pre-revolutionary Russia's economics. 

The bulk of industrial production consisted of consumer 
goods, which in 1913 represented 66.7 per cent of gross in- 
dnstrial output, while only 33.3 per cent fell to the share of 
means of production. 

In volume of industrial production Russia lagged far 
behind that of the principal capitalist countries though she 
surpassed them considerably in territory and population. In 
1913 her industrial output was somewhat less than one-four- 
Iconth of that of the United States, a little more than onc- 
ixlli of Germany’s, two-ninths of Great Britain’s and two* 
lit Ills of France’s. Russia’s coal production was little more 
Ilian one-eighteenth of the output of the United States, one- 
Ifiilh of that of Great Britain, one-sixth that of Germany 
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and two-thirds that of France; in steel smelling Russia’s pr(> . 
< Hcf ion was two-fifteen ths of (hat of (he United States less 
than one-third that of Germany, a little over a half that of 
m>a Rnta,n anc * 1(>ss than two-thirds that of France: in 
cement production Russia's figure was one-tenth that of the 
United States, two-ninths of Germany’s, a little over a half 
oi Great Britams and somewhat less than France’s 

In volume of industrial output Russia was 50-100 years 
nohind the principal capitalist countries. 

The following vital items were not regularly produced 
in Russia: automobiles, tractors, machine fools, intricate elec- 
tric power machinery, equipment for heavy industry, many 
ools and appliances and the principal chemical products. 

Technological processes were extremely antiquated with 
very htllc mechanization of production. In the coal industry, 
or instance, only 1.7 per cent of production was mechanized 
m 1913. Russia got her coal by the use of pick and shovel. 
Her iron and steel mills could not boast a single completely 
mechanized blast or open-l.earlh furnace and almost all 
laborious work in the mills was done bv hand. There was 
no mechanization to speak of in the timber industry, in con- 
? ruction and in loading and unloading operations. In the oil 
industry the technique of production, and particularly of 
(lulling, was most backward. The meta’-working factories 
were equipped will, antiquated, inefficient lathes. Many proc- 
esses were performed by hand, more especially in foundries 
and smithies. Very few machines were olectrica’Iy driven. 

I lie inconsiderable volume of production, the absence of 
a number of highly important branches or industry, and the 
tow technical level of production reduced pre-revr lulicnnrv 
Russia largely to a position of technical and economic depend- 
ence upon the leading countries of the capitalist world. 

In view ol the cxtremelv poor development of industry 
at home, tsarist Russia had to import machine tools and 
other machinery, automobiles, railway cars and seagoing 
ships, building materials and various chemicals. Though 
tsarist Russia possessed the richest deposits of useful miner- 
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its in the world she imported coal, iron and steel and 
various non-ferrous metals (copper, nickel, tin, etc.). Even 
i'm w materials for certain branches of light industry were 
brought in from abroad. 

Imports of industrial equipment and raw materials 
reached considerable dimensions. In 1913, for instance, 
7..XOO.OOO tons of coal were imported. Petrograd, pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia’s biggest industrial centre, and the entire 
Northwest burned British coal almost exclusively. In 1913 
Itiissia also imported 151,200 tons of fire brick and clay, 
over 200,000 tons of iron and steel and their products, over 
100,000 tons of non-ferrous metals, 128.800 tons of paper 
>ikI paper manufactures, about 200,000 tons of cotton. 
55,500 tons of wool, 12,000 tons of cotton and woollen yarn, 
etc. 

A considerable part of the most important industrial 
products consumed within the country was of foreign make. 

In 1913 one-fifth of the coal used in Russia was m'ned 
abroad; almost half of the raw material used in the texti’e 
industry was imported. Imports accounted for 43.6 per cent 
of the machines used and for almost two-thirds of the 
country’s superphosphate consumption. Every automobile, 
bicycle and watch and every ton of rubber and aluminum 
came from abroad. 

The extremely unsatisfactory working conditions added 
to I lie heavy burden of an inordinately long working day. 
Wages were a mere pittance. But even this meagre pay was 
mercilessly cut down by all kinds of fines and the practice of 
compelling the workers to accept part of their pay in food 
and manufactured goods supplied by the factory commis- 
sary (truck system). 

World War I found Russia unnrenared both economi- 
< ally and militarily. The stores of rillcs, cartridges, shells 
Hid other implements of war which Russia possessed at its 
outbreak were barely enough to cover requirements for the 
first four months. The productive capacity of Russia’s indus- 
1 1 v, particularly the war industry, was obviously inadequate. 
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Soon after the war had begun the country experienced 
a fuel and raw materials crisis. The sharp reduction in coal 
imports which set in with the opening of hostilities seriously 
reduced the country’s stocks of fuel, while attempts to in- 
crease the domestic production of coal proved fruitless. 

By the end of 1916 the fuel crisis was so severe that 
scores of big plants working on war orders, let alone other 
enterprises, were compelled to stop work. 

A regular metal famine set in. At Ihe close of the same 
year Russia’s metal works produced only half the metal 
required to satisfy the needs of the war industry. 

Nor was the tsarist government able to solve the food 
problem. The war was scarcely a year and half old when not 
only the urban population but also the army had to be con- 
tent with starvation rations. 

All these causes were responsible for the highly unsatis- 
factory state of the army's munition supply. During World 
War I the shell supply (in weight) per Russian soldier was 
only one-twentieth that of the German soldier. The scarcity 
nl guns and even lilies was acutely felt in the tsarist army. 
Reinforcements went to the front without arms. In many 
instances men in Ihe army on active service had to share 
their rilles with one or two other soldiers. After the Febru- 
ary | March new style] Revolution of 1917. as a result of the 
continuing war and Ihe mismanagement of the bourgeoisie, 
industrial production plunged downward at an even accel- 
erated pace. The fuel and metal famine became extremely 
acute. Factories and mills closed in increasing numbers 
month after month. In August and September alone 231 
enterprises employing 61 ,000 workers shut their gates, accord- 
ing to the undoubtedly understated figures givefa by the 
magazine Promysldcnnost i Toryoolya (Industry and Trade). 

The steadily increasing sabotage of the Russian bourgeoi- 
sie was one of the principal causes of the economic prostra- 
tion. Ryabushinsky, one of Ihe country's biggest capitalists, 
openly proclaimed that the impending revolution must be 
strangled by Ihe gaunt hand of famine. 
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Lenin and Stalin indefatigably exposed the counter-revo- 
lutionary essence of the sabotage practised by the Russian 
bourgeoisie. “The capitalists,” Lenin wrote, “are deliberately 
and persistently sabotaging (damaging, stopping, disrupt- 
ing, hampering) production, hoping that a terrible catas- 
trophe will spell the collapse of Ihe republic and democ- 
racy. . . -” 1 

Comrade Stalin remarked in an editorial which appeared 
in t ho Rabochi i Soldat (Worker and Soldier) of August 6. 
1917, that the Russian capitalists want “. . . the triumph of 
Ihe interests of their purses, even at the price of Russia’s 
doom. . . .” 2 

One of the forms of sabotage resorted to by the bourgeoi- 
sie was the concealment of stocks of raw material and fuel 
id the various enterprises. For instance, Nobel, the well-known 
id concern, which in September 1917 had available for deliv- 
i ry to the Government 150 million poods of oil, declared 
only 82 million poods and actually delivered even less, name- 
ly, 65 million poods. 

The collapse of transport was another serious factor ag- 
gravating the general economic crisis. Every month average 
daily carloadings dropped. A considerable number ot cars 
and locomotives got out of commission. 

The financial crisis was acute in the extreme. 

The living conditions of the workers sharply deteriorated. 
Famine stalked the land. 

The Sixth Congress of the Bolshevik Party, which took 
I il.ice at the end of July and the beginning of August 1917, 
tints characterized the economic situation in the country: 

"As a result, after three years of war, Russia’s economic 
condition is as follows: complete exhaustion in the sphere of 
productive labour and disorganization of production, com- 
plete dislocation and even collapse of the transport system, 
public finances in a state verging on utter ruin and, con- 

1 Lenin, Selected Works, Moscow, 1947, Two-Vol. cd., Vol. II, 

p. 80, 

! Slnlin, Collected Works, Vol. Ilf, p. 192. (Russ, cd.) 
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sequent upon all this, a food crisis approaching famine an 
absolute shortage of fuel and of moans of production in 
general, progressive unemployment, vast impoverization of 
Iho masses, and so forth. Already the country is falling into 
the abyss of final economic decay and ruination.” 

Thus the government of tsarist Russia proved powerless 
to solve the problems of war economy during World War I. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia... the domination of private 
property in the means of production,” Comrade Voznesensky 
pointed oul, “attended by a low level of development of pro- 
ductive forces, and dependence on foreign capital, pave rise 
to insoluble difficulties in the conduct of the war of 1914-1 7.”‘ 

What could save the country from final economic decav 
and ruination? 

Rasing itself upon Lenin’s and Stalin’s works and pre- 
cepls of this period and proceeding from Lenin’s lvs’oric 
April Theses, the Sixth Congress of the Party of the Bolshe- 
viks furnished an exhaustive reply to this ouestion. The only 
wav out of the critical situation in which the country found 
itself was lo end the war and organize production not in 
the interest of Ihe handful of financial oligarchs but in the 
interest of restoring the war-devastated national economy, 
in flic interest of the workers and peasants. But “such organ- 
ization of production in Russia,” the Congress noted, “can 
be carried out only by an organization controlled by proletar- 
ians and semi-proletarians, which presupposes the transfer 
to them of political power, loo.” Thus a way out of the eco- 
nomic catastrophe could be effected only by adopting the 
course of Socialist retaliation and the transfer of power to 
the Soviets. At the same time the congress deemed it neces- 
sary that in the sphere of economics a number of decisive 
revolutionary measures should I o rarried out, measures 
which under a dictatorship of the proletariat would ensure 
Ihe regulation of production and distribution according to 
plan. 

1 Voznesensky, War Economy of the U.S.S.R. in the Period of 
the Patriotic War, Moscow, 1947, p. 22. (Muss, cd.) 


Most important among these measures were the nationali- 
zation of the land, the banks and a number ol syndicated 
undertakings in the oil, coal, sugar and metallurgical indus- 
tries; the nationalization of transport; Ihe establishment of 
real workers’ control of production and distribution as a 
transition measure leading lo the state administration of pro- 
duction; the establishment of a stale monopoly of foreign 
trade and the organization of a proper exchange of goods 
between town and country. 

The Party also mapped out measures to remedy the des- 
perate financial situation. Its Sixth Congress held that it was 
essential to slop at once the further issuance of paper money, 
lo renounce the domestic and foreign debts of the state (with 
due consideration, however, for the interes's of small bond 
holders) and to thoroughly re-arrange the entire taxation 
system. 

The Sixth Congress of the Bolshevik Party played an im- 
portant historical part in the life of our country. It was lbs 
congress of direct preparation for the October Socialist Rev- 
olution, with the aim of establishing the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. It headed the Party and tbe people for the over- 
throw’ of the rule of l lie landlords and the bourgeoisie, for 
the armed uprising, for the Socialist Revolution. 
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CHAPTER II 

INDUSTRY DURING THE FIRST FEW 
YEARS OF SOVIET RULE 

The October Socialist Revolution expropriated I lie land- 
lords and capitalists from the means of production and con- 
verted these means into the property of the people. Tt created 
in our country all the prerequisites for an unprecedentedly 
rapid development of its productive forces, for the building 
°1 a Socialist society, lor the transformation of our country 
from a backward into a powerf ul, highly industrialized So- 
cialist power. 

I lie victory of the Socialist Revolution confronted the 
proletariat, now in power, with the enormous task of re- 
constructing the old economy and creating a new, Socialist 
economy. 

No sooner had Soviet rule been established than the Bol- 
shevik Party set about the task of solving these problems. 
The basis ot its plan was the economic platform that had 
been worked out in advance, on the eve of the October So- 
cialist Revolution. 

On November 8, 1917, literally on the morrow of the 
victory of the armed uprising in Petrograd, the Second All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets adopted its historic decrees on 
peace and land. 

As had been decided at the Sixth Congress of the Bol- 
shevik Party, workers’ control was introduced in the nation- 
al economy. On November 27 the All-Russian Central Exec- 
utive Committee of Soviets passed the Regulations on Work- 
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rrs' Control, which provided for the introduction of such 
< ontrol “in all industrial, commercial, banking, agricultural, 
transport and cooperative societies and other enterprises 
• inploying wage workers or giving out homework/’ 

The Regulations equipped the organs of workers’ control 
with vast powers — the right to supervise production, to fix 
I lie minimum output of an enterprise, to take measures 
for the ascertainment of production costs and to control 
ill the business correspondence of the enterprise. In order 
to make these rights effective the government abolished 
business secrecy by compelling the owners of enterprises 
lo submit all their books and accounts, as well as their 
entire business correspondence, to the organs of workers’ 
control. 

On introducing workers' control the Soviet Government 
and the Bolshevik Party considered this measure a step 
preparatory to the nationalization of industry and its ad- 
ministration by the stale, a school for teaching the mass of 
I lie workers how to manage industry. 

But with all the vast importance of workers’ control its 
organs naturally were unable to solve the problems that arose 
in connection with the general regulation of the country’s 
economic life. The creation of an authoritative government 
agency charged with directing the regulation of production 
and the administration of the national economy was an ob- 
vious necessity. On December 14, 1917, the Supreme Council 
of National Economy was organized. 

The nationalization of the banks carried out in Decem- 
ber 1917 greatly undermined the economic power of the 
bourgeoisie and promoted the planned development of in- 
dustry and the whole of the national economy. 

Thus within a span of less than two months after the 
October Revolution historic changes were brought about in 
the field of economics: private ownership of land was 
abolished; land became stale property, was owned by the 
whole of the people. Workers’ control was introduced; the 
banks were amalgamated and nationalized. A supreme organ 
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of administration of the national economy, particularly of 
industry, was set up. 

In executing these political and economic measures cal- 
culated to extricate the country from the state of prostration 
and poverty into which it had fallen and to make planned, 
Socialist construction possible, the Soviet Government and 
the Bolshevik Party had to quell the fierce resislance of 
the overthrown capitalists and landlords. The foreign bour- 
geoisies and their governments had to be counteracted. The 
Government and the Party also had to overcome the active 
opposition of the kulaks in the countryside and of the lower 
middle-class elements in the cities. 

In the struggle against Soviet rule the counter-revolution- 
ary bourgeoisie and landlords were faithfully served by the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Trotskyites 
and the Bukharinitcs. These agents of the bourgeoisie hoped 
largely for assistance from the foreign imperialists. They 
banked on intervention. The Trotskyites and Bukharinitcs 
provoked war with German imperialism, strove to help 

. . the imperialists by making the war against Socialism 
easier for them,” as Lenin said, “while Socialism is still 
weak, and when the chances of the war arc manifestly 
against Socialism.” 1 

In spite of the Trotskyites and Bukharinites, the Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Central Committee 
and the Seventh Congress of the Bolshevik Party and also 
the Fourth Extraordinary All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
decided in March 1918, on motion of Lenin, Stalin and Sver- 
dlov, to withdraw from the imperialist war and conclude 
peace. 

The respite thus secured made possible the commence- 
ment of Socialist development. 

The urgent problem of organizing the administration of 
the country, of restoring the productive forces destroyed bv 
the war and the mismanagement of the bourgeoisie, of en- 

1 Leniu, Selected Works, Moscow, 1935, Vol. VII, p. 353. 
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Miring the economic progress of the country and of firmly 
maintaining revolutionary order faced the Parly and the 
Soviet Government in all its magnitude. 

But the solution of this problem required a ruthless 
"I niggle against the anarchic indiscipline of the lower middle 
class, for during that period this indiscipline represented the 
greatest danger. 

Lenin demanded that this petty-bourgeois anarchism be 
overcome and that strict order be instituted at work, that 
discipline be considerably tightened to enhance Ihe produc- 
tivity of labour. 

Socialist emulation on a mass scale, possible only where 
the country’s economy is organized socialistically, was to 
figure large in the system of measures intended to raise la- 
hour productivity. 

If labour discipline and labour productivity were to be 
decidedly improved one-man-management had to be insti- 
tuted at each enterprise. It w j as further necessary to enlist 
I lie services of the old specialists, to utilize their experience 
ml knowledge, to see that they are so circumstanced that 
they will work for the benefit of the people, of Socialist 
economy. 

Furthermore, an end had to be pul to the squandering 
"f stale property. People had to be taught how to manage 
thriftily, to be conscientious in handling property entrusted 
lo them and strictly to account for the same. 

Under these circumstances it was very important to or- 
:;mize a national system of accounting and control of the 
production and distribution of goods. 

However, the respite gained in 1918 was of very short 
duration. The Entente imperialists and the counter-revolu- 
lionaries at home launched a crusade against the Soviet Stale 
in the middle of 1918. Its inspirer was that notorious British 
imperialist Churchill. The reactionary forces of Ihe entire 
mpitalist world took Ihe field against the great Socialist Rev- 
"h i lion. For a long time the country was turned into a be- 
sieged camp. 
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J he position ol the young Soviet Republic was very pre- 
carious. The central part of Russia was repeatedly and for 
long periods cut olf from the country’s most important raw 
material, fuel and food supply districts (the Ukraine, North 
Caucasus and Transcaucasia, the Urals, Siberia, Turkestan 
and the Far East) . 

The Bolshevik Party and the Soviet Government appealed 
to the entire Soviet people to defend their Socialist fatherland. 
All work was governed by the Party and l he Government’s 
principal watchword: “Everything for the Front!” The 
country was transformed into one vast battleground. 

The maximum mobilization of all the resources of the 
country for the purposes of defence made it necessary to 
introduce the economic policy of War Communism, as it was 
called. With a war on against domestic and foreign counter- 
revolution, the Soviet Government had not only to nation- 
alize large-scale industry but also exercise control over 
medium and even small-scale industry, institute a system of 
appropriating agricultural surpluses from the peasantry and 
introduce universal labour service. 

During the first six months following the October Social- 
ist Revolution only certain capitalist enterprises had been 
nationalized, mainly those which refused to submit to the 
decrees oi the Soviet Government and sabotaged produc- 
tion. 

Thus, for instance, the decree of the Council of People’s 
Commissars dated January 9, 1918, ordering the confiscation 
of the property of the Kyshtym Mining District Joint Stock 
Company, signed by Comrade Stalin for the chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, stated: 

“Whereas the factory management of the Kyshtym Min- 
ing District Joint Stock Company has refused to comply with 
the decree oi the Council of People s Commissars providing 
for the introduction of workers’ control in production, the 
Council of People’s Commissars herewith resolves to con- 
fiscate all property of the Kyshtym Mining District Joint 
Stock Company, of whatever nature this property may be, 
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and declares it to be the property of the Russian Repub- 
lic.” 

On June 28, 1918, the Council of People's Commissars 
issued a decree on general nationalization in which the big 
industrial and commercial establishments, together with all 
I heir capital and other property in all branches of industry 
were declared the property of the Republic. 

The nationalization of large-scale industry was a highly 
important measure of the Soviet State, which annihilated the 
economic basis of the bourgeoisie and laid the foundation 
for a broadly-conceived planned organization of Socialist 
industry. By nationalizing the land, banks, large-scale indus- 
try and railroads and establishing a monopoly of foreign 
bade, the Soviet State gained control of the key positions 
of the country’s economy and placed the dictatorship ol 
the proletariat on a solid economic foundation. 

The transfer of industry to the state brought up the im- 
portant question of organizing its administration anew. The 
rxtremely scanty fuel, electricity and raw material resources, 
as well as the shortage of plant, necessitated a highly 
centralized allocation of material resources, a concentration 
of production at the largest enterprises and a distribution 
of orders in accordance with a single plan. 

To this end the operative direction of the separate en- 
terprises was concentrated in the so-called Central Admin- 
istrations or Centres. The Central Administrations, which 
embraced separate branches of industry (Tsentrolekstil, 
Tsentrotsement, Glavsteklo, Tsentromed, Glavsol, Glavtabak, 
Glavsakhar, Glavkozh, etc.), were in direct charge of all 
branches of activity of the various enterprises subordinated 
to them. 

Industrial development encountered extreme difficulty 
in the period of 1918-20. The fuel problem was one of the 
most complicated, for the principal coal and oil districts — 
the Donets Basin and Baku — had been in the hands of the 
to reign interventionists and the domestic counter-re volution- 
ii l ies for a considerable length of time. 
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I lie Bolshevik Parly and the Soviet Government took 
determined steps to overcome the fuel crisis. The whole 
country was roused to combat the fuel famine. In November 
1019 the Central Committee of the Russian Communist Par- 
ty (Bolsheviks) sent a circular letter to all Party organiza- 
tions, stating in part: 

“...the fuel crisis threatens to undo all Soviet work: 
hand and brain workers are quitting because they are cold 
and hungry, trains loaded with grain are stranded and 
it is precisely the fuel shortage that is bringing on real 
disaster. 

“The fuel question has become the cardinal problem, 
overshadowing all others. The fuel crisis must be overcome 
at any cost, otherwise it will be impossible to solve any 
problem, whether of food or of war or of the economy as 
a whole.” 1 

On account of the coal and oil shortage particular atten- 
tion was paid to the procurement of wood (organized lum- 
bering and haulage). Great efforts were made to increase 
peat production, which Lenin considered of great importance. 
In 1918, 61.9 million poods were extracted; in 1919 this 
figure rose to 67 million and in 1920 to 82 million. 

But in spile of the heroic efforts of the working class 
fuel consumption throughout the country dropped consid- 
erably. 

The melal supply for industry during these years like- 
wise presented a highly complicated problem, in consequence 
of the extreme fuel shortage, of the absence of large con- 
tingents of workers who left the factories for Ihc front and 
of military operations in the territory, Ihc smelling of iron 
and steel in the South of Russia during 1919-20 came to an 
almost complete standstill. Blast and open-hearth furnaces 
were blown out one after another. 

In order to assuage the melal famine resolute steps were 
taken to maintain metal production in the central regions 

1 Directives of the C.P.S.U.( li.) on Economic Questions, Sotsckgiz, 
1931, p. 10. (Russ, ed.) 
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and the Urals, where a considerable number of blast fur- 
naces burnt wood. The rich industrial-crop regions of Cen- 
tral Asia were cut off from the central parts of the country 
lor a lengthy period. Moreover the import of cotton, jute and 
other types of agricultural raw material had ceased. 

The dearth of raw materials and fuel made necessary the 
strictest centralization in their allocation and in the granting 
of priority of supply to plants of prime importance to the 
national defence. 

The “Theses of the Central Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party (Bolsheviks) in Connection with the Situation 
on the Eastern Front,” written by Lenin on April 11, 1919, 
played an important part in stimulating the mass of the work- 
ers to greater activity and improving work in many eco- 
nomic organizations. In these theses the Parly appealed for 
a maximum effort to better the economic condition of the 
country and organize work in a revolutionary way. The 
Central Committee,” the theses state, “appeals to all Party 
organizations and all trade unions to set to work in revo- 
lutionary style, and not confine themselves to the old stereo- 
typed methods. . . . 

“We must bend all our efforts, display revolutionary 
energy ” 

The theses evoked a hearty response from the workers 
and supplied Ihe impulse for the rise of a remarkable move- 
ment among the working people, the Communist subbot- 
niks. 1 

It was started by the workers of the Moscow-Kazan rail- 
way, who on May 10. 1919, carried out the first subbotnik. 
Their initiative was followed by the workers as a body at 
many other establishments. V. I. Lenin immediately took 
note of the heroism displayed by the workers in the rear and 
he summarized the significance of this phenomenon in his 
famous pamphlet, “A Great Beginning.” 

1 Subbotniks: Days (originally Saturdays) or part days devoted 
to urgent socially necessary work performed collectively, voluntarily 
unri gratuitously by public-spirited citizens. 
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Lenin attributed enormous importance to the arranging 
ol Communist subbotniks by the workers on their own ini- 
tiative. Lenin looked upon the subbotniks as first manifes- 
tations of a Communist attitude toward work, as the actual 
commencement of Communism. “It is,” wrote Lenin, “the 
beginning ol a revolution that is much more difficult, more 
material, more radical and more decisive than the over- 
throw ol the bourgeoisie, for it is a victory over personal 

conser va ti veniess , indiscipline, petty-bourgeois egoism 

At the close of 1919 the Red Army routed Kolchak (east- 
ern trout) and Denikin (southern trout). A short breathing 
space now intervened, which permitted part of the forces 
to be transferred to the economic front. 

Several thousand Communists were assigned the task of 
helping in the rapid restoration ol the railway transport sys- 
tem. Measures were taken to return skilled workers to the 
factories there to ply their special trades. 

This peaceful interval made it possible lo proceed to the 
drawing up ol a single economic plan. The Ninth Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks), which look 
place in March-April 1920, specially noted the significance 
of this circumstance. “The principal requisite for the coun- 
try's economic rehabilitation,” the resolution of the con- 
gress stated, “is the unswerving execution of a single 
economic plan designed to cover the immediate historical 
period.” 

Industrial progress required a further and decided 
strengthening of the principle of one-man-management. The 
Congress went into this question very 'thoroughly. Tt resolved 
that . . the actual carrying into practice, in high places 
and in low, of the repeatedly enunciated principle that a 
definite person must he definitely responsible for definite 
work is a necessary condition of any improvement in 
the organization of the economy of production and in 
its growth.” 

1 Lenin, Selected Works, Moscow. 1047. Two- Vol. ed. Vol II 
p. 4T52. 


At the end of April 1920 international imperialism made 
one more attempt to overthrow the Soviet Government. This 
time it was the Polish gentry under Pilsudski and Wrangcl s 
Wliiteguard army, the last stand-by of the Russian counter- 
revolution, who with the direct support of the British and 
French imperialists simultaneously took the field against the 
Soviets. 

Soviet industry, which had only just begun its recon- 
version to the production of civilian goods, was again com- 
pelled lo devote a considerable part of its capacity, of its 
material and human resources, to (he production of arms 
and ammunition. 

As 1920 drew to a close Soviet Russia defeated the forces 
of foreign intervention and completely wiped out the While- 
guard armies on its territory. It thus brought the war against 
the domestic and foreign bourgeois-landlord counter-revolu- 
tion, which had lasted almost three years, to a victorious 
conclusion. 

The victory of Soviet Russia in the Patriotic War of 
1918-20 against 14 states was a victory not only of the front, 
of the army, but also of the rear. It was a victory of the 
new, Soviet system and of the Leninist-Stalinist leadership 
of the Party and the Soviet people. “No army in the world,” 
wrote Comrade Stalin, “can be victorious (speaking of course 
of a lasting and solid victory) without a stable real*. The 
rear is of prime importance to the front. . . . 1 

R would have been impossible for the Red Army 
to defeat the foreign interventionists and the domestic 
counter-revolutionaries without the firm support of our 
people. 

The vast advantages of the Soviet order and of the So- 
viet economic system asserted themselves in tine achievement 
of victory over the foreign and domestic foe. Indubitably, no 
other government in the world would have been able to hold 
out in face of the difficulties which the young Soviet Repub' 


1 Slalin, Collected Works , Vol. TV, p. 323. (Russ, ed) 


lie had to cope with during the period of foreign intervention 
and civil war. 

As a result of the four years of imperialist war and throe 
years of civil war, the industry of our country was »n "rent 
distress. 

in 1920 the output of large-scale industry dropped to 
less than one-seventh of 1913, the manufacture of loco- 
motives decreasing to almost one-seventh, of railway cars 
to one-twenty-fourth, electrical machinery lo less than one- 
eighteenth, and cement and bricks to between one-thirtv- 
hfth and one-fortieth. In 1920 pig iron smelting was only 

2,4 P er cent of 1913; copper smelting had come to a 
complete stop. 

Such was the scratch from which the process of restor- 
ing our industry had to start. And when we speak of the 
rate of growth ol Soviet industry and compare the level 
achieved with the 1913 level, we must hear in mind that in 
1920 our industry had been forced down far below the 
1913 level. 

rhe termination of the period of foreign intervention 
ami civil war enabled the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government to proceed to the framing of one single slate 
plan for the development of the national economy. 

At the Eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, which 
was held at the end of December 1920. a plan for the elec- 
trification of Russia (the Goelro plan) was debated and ap- 
proved. Tiiis was the first long-range single state plan for 
the national economy. The congress appealed to all work- 
ing people ol the country lo exert every effort to bring 
this plan — the great economic program of the Party of 
Lenin and Stalin— to fruition. 

Designed for a period of 10-15 years the Goelro plan 
contemplated not only the extensive construction of new 
electric stations but assigned tasks to all the more 
important branches of the nalional economy as well. To 
Lenin and Stalin the electrification of the country did not 
mean the erection of isolated power stations hut the techni- 


cal reconstruction of the whole national economy on the 
foundation of a modern, large-scale, electrically-operated 
industry. 

The Goelro plan specifically stated: “To draw up a proj 
ect for the electrification of Russia means to sound the 
keynote for all constructive economic activity, to build in 
I he main the framework required to carry mil the single 
slate plan for the nalional economy.” 

The following table gives the Goelro targets for the 
most important branches of industry: 


Branches of 
Industry 

Units 

1913 

1920 

Goelro 

Target 

Pig iron ... 

mill. 

tons 

4.2 

0.116 

8.2 

Steel 

VI 

It 

4.2 

0.194 

6.5 

Iron ore .... 

II 

„ 

9.2 

0.164 

19.6 

Copper • . . . 

thou. 

tons 

31.1 

0.3 

81.9 

Coal .... 

mill. 

tons 

29.1 

8.6 

62.3 

Oil 

it 

ft 

9.2 

3.8 

11.8-16.4 

Peat 

l> 

ft 

1.7 

1.4 

16.4 

Cement .... 

„ 


1.5 

0.036 

7.75 

Bricks 

1 000 

mill. 

2.1 

0.2 

10.0 


The Goelro plan aimed to lay the foundation of Social- 
ist economy in our country, to accomplish the principal 
tasks of Socialist construction in the U.S.S.R.— the speed- 
iest achievement of technical and economic independence 
and the enhancement of the country’s defensive capa- 
city. These targets were to he reached by industrializing 
I he national economy, giving priority of development 
to heavy industry, to the production of means of produc- 
tion. 
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Growth of Industrial Output According to the Goeiro P\ 

r-s t i ■ i *>. -> t 


I.arg^ scale Industry 

of which: 

Production of the means of production (Group A) , 
Metal Industry 

Chemical industry . . . , . , * ( , 

Building materials 


Production of means of consumption (Group B) .... 147 ; 

Textile industry 141} - 

Pood industry 1499 

Lenin and Stalin considered the Gtoeiro plan of para* 
mount importance, “In my opinion it is a second program 
of our Party/ 5 V. I, Lenin said of the plan to e lect niy Russia. 

hi a well-known letter written by Comrade Stalin lo 
V.L Lenin concerning the Goelro plan, Comrade Stalin elm r 
acterized it as "a masterly outline of a really single, a real- 
ty state economic plan, without quotation marks, it is the 
onl\ Marxist nS tempi in our day to provide the Soviet su- 
perstructure of economically backward Russia with a really 
practical production foundation— the only foundation tech- 
nically possible in the present conditions." 1 


t hus Ihe Soviet people on the threshold of their tran- 
* 1 1 m eful Socialist construction received a crantl 


(in per cent of pre-war level) 


Fuel - , 
Mining . 



Ihe country. a program pro 
groundwork of I lie Socialist 

direcl ing ih e si niggle for the 

Soviet Stale. 


economic independence oi ow 



CHAPTER III 

INDUSTRY IN THE I.S.S.R. I)l [ |{lNG 
THK PERIOD OF RESTORATION 
OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Upon the defeat of the main forces of 
of the Whttoguarda the Soviet people turned to the tash oi 
peaceful economic construction* The continuation oi k 
building of Socialism required the speediest possible devel- 
opment of industry and agriculture, the expansion of trade 
ami a decided improvement in the living conditions of the 
working people. Success on the economic front was the 
decisive factor in determining the destiny of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The war over, economic progress based on the former 
policy of War Cornimmisin had become impossible. This 
policy, correct while the war was in progress, was not suit- 
for the peaceful economic development that set in 
alter lire war. 

ds t'enlli Congress (March 1921) the Party of Lenin 
^tidin adopted a new economic policy (N.E.P.) which 
|uj s ‘ n,i *nded lo promote the building of Socialism hut bv 
r methods of economic construction than those <?m- 
> d lut ing th c period of War Communism. 

MHHrade Stalin gave the following classical definition 
^^^sseace the New Economic Policy: 

Ngnp|j ^ a special policy of the proletarian stale 

Id ,! J f MT3n| t capitalism while the key positions are 
u piedetanan state, designed for a contest be* 
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I wien the capitalist and the Socialist elements, designed for 
an increase in the role of the Socialist elements to the det- 
riment °f the capitalist elements, designed for the victory 
of the Socialist elements over the capitalist elements, designed 

to destroy classes and lay the foundation of Socialist 
economy.” 1 

In order to raise the level of agriculture and industry 
and revive trade, a transition had first to be effected from 
lie system of appropriating farm produce surpluses to the 
tax m kind. This tax was lighter than the assessments un- 
der the surplus appropriation system. II left the peasantry 
the surplus of their farm produce and granted them the 
light to trade freely in this surplus. This stimulated them 
to rapidly increase the output of their farms. Private trade 
was permitted and private capital allowed to he invested 
to a limited extent in small and medium-scale industry. In 
ie sp lere of state industry the business initiative of the 
separate establishments was encouraged and their material 
interest in the results of their enterprise stimulated Exces- 
s'™ managerial centralization was done away with/’ 

The rrotskyites and other enemies of Socialism, who 
were steering toward a restoration of capitalism in our 
country, viewed the N.E.P. solely as a retreat before capital- 
ism. This conception had nothing in common with the 
Lcnimst-Stalimst conception of the New Economic Policv. 
which, while permitting a temporary retreat, envisaged an 
offensive against the capitalist elements to the point of their 
oiminahon. After the lapse of only one vear, at the Elev- 
enth Congress of (he Parly, V. I. Lenin stated that it was 
now necessary to stop the retreat, regroup forces and 
launch an offensive against private capilal. 

The works of Comrade Stalin contain a profound eluci- 
dation and further elaboration of the doctrine of the New 
Economic Policy. “In reality.” said Comrade Stalin in 1930 
at the Sixt eenth Congress of the Party, “N.E.P. presupposes 

of *L L C U p \ °! lecte(i Essa, ’ s f" r ,h <‘ Study of the History 

of the C.P.S.U.fU. ), Porttedal, 1938, Vnl. Mi, p 33, (R U9 s. ed.l 
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not only a retreat and permitting a revival ot private trade, 
« revival of capitalism while safeguarding the regulating 
role of the slate (the initial stage of N.E.P.); in reality, 
N.E.P. also presupposes, at a certain stage of development, 
the Socialist offensive against the capitalist dements, the 
restriction of the field of activity of private trade, the rela- 
tive and absolute reduction of capitalism, the growing pre 
dominance of the socialized sector over the unsocialized 
sector, the victory of Socialism over capitalism (the present 
stage of N.E.P.).” 1 

The development of the Land of Soviets along the track 
laid down by N.E.P. fully confirmed Lenin’s and Stalin's 
appraisal of this policy. 

The transition to N.E.P. introduced substantial changes 
in the conditions under which industry was developing. 
Many small industrial establishments were leased to co- 
operative organizations and private individuals. However, 
private capital played no great role in industry. By the 
end of 1923 upward of 5,500 small enterprises employing 
approximately 80,000-90,000 workers had been let, yet the 
proportion of private industry was only 4.4 per cent of the 
entire factory output in 1923-24. 

The New Economic Policy likewise contemplated a 
slight development in the domain of concessions; however, 
they constituted but a barely perceptible factor in our econ- 
omy. 

The new* policy produced changes in the organization 
of management and the principles of work in state Socialist 
industry. The principle of business accounting was introduced 
in all state establishments. Enterprises were united to 
form trusts. The adoption of business accounting allowed 
the trusts a certain degree of independence in their daily 
transactions, authorized them to do the purchasing neces- 
sary >to carry on production and to sell the products of their 
factories. 

1 Stalin, Leninism, Moscow, 1933, Vol. 11, p 297. 
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i lie transition to peaceiul construction in pursuance of 
the New Economic Policy demanded that the entire system 
of Socialist planning he consolidated. On February 22, 1921, 
a decree ot the Council of People’s Commissars set up a 
Stale Planning Commission (Gosplan) under the Council of 
Labour and Defence (S.T.O.). Soon the Government formed 
planning agencies in every branch of economy: an 

Industrial Planning Commission, a Central Fuel Plan Com- 
mission under the Central Fuel Administration, an Inter- 
departmental Planning Commission for Transport, etc. 

After reorganizing the management of industry and re- 
arranging the principles governing its work in accordance 
with the New Economic Policy, the Party and the Govern- 
ment fixed the following target for the immediate future: 
the speediest possible increase of industrial output, the 
restoration of the pre-war level in industry at a record 
pace. 

During the first few years of N.E.P. great importance 
attached to the rapid expansion of light industry and agri- 
culture, a measure calculated to improve the supply of 
the urban population and increase the exchange of com- 
modities between town and country. 

Of vast importance also was the accelerated rehabilita- 
tion ol the raw material and fuel industries. One of the 
principal obstacles to industrial progress was the acute 
slim tage of circulating funds. A considerable part of the 
industrial plant was condemned In idleness for lack of raw 
materials, auxiliary supplies, fuel and electricity. Accelera- 
tion of the production of coal, oil, iron ore, iron and steel 
and electric power, as well as the restoration of the trans- 
port system, was imperative. 

Accordingly, the bulk of investments during the first 
years of N.E.P. went to the mining and extracting indus- 
tries and to light industry. 

As a result only one or two years after the transition to 
peaceful construction industry had made considerable prog- 
ress. 


For 1921 large-scale industry as a whole registered a 42.1 
per cent increase in output; for 1922, a 30.7 per cent and 
lor 1923 a 52.9 per cent increase. 

Infuriated by the initial successes achieved in the restora- 
tion of the national economy the enemies of the Party and 
of the Soviet people endeavoured in every way to disrupt 
this progress. The Trotskyites made palpably capitulatory 
and treasonable proposals, namely, that the most important 
branches of industry should be turned over to foreign con- 
cessionaries and that the debts of the tsarist government, 
which had been cancelled by the October Revolution, should 
he paid. Bukharin and Sokolnikov proposed that the foreign 
trade monopoly he abolished. Trotsky treacherously suggest- 
ed shutting down such huge plants as the Bryansk and 
Putilov works, which were of paramount importance to the 
national defence, assigning as his reason that they did not 
yield a profit at that time. The Twelfth Congress of the Bol- 
shevik Party administered a decisive rebuff to all these capit- 
ulators who sought to surrender to capitalism. 

Despite the high rates of development of industry and 
agriculture the country still experienced considerable eco- 
nomic difficulties. In 1923 the output of large-scale industry 
was worth 4,000 million rubles. This was almost three times 
as much as industry produced in 1920, but it still constituted 
little more than one-third of the pre-war volume of output. 
At the end of 1923 the country still had about one million 
unemployed. 

In the autumn of 1923 the economic dislocation of the 
country became more pronounced and an appreciable dis- 
crepancy arose between the inordinately high prices of in- 
dustrial goods and the very low prices fetched l>y farm 
produce. 

This discrepancy was the result of unlliriltiness in pro- 
duction, disdain for questions of economics, high overhead 
expenses in industry and exorbitant prices for manufactured 
goods fixed by business executives to the detriment of in- 
dustry’s development. 
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Tin* Trotskyite Pyalakov, who at that tinn* was in the 
Supreme Council of National Economy, gave the business 
executives the criminal directive to squeeze out as much 
profit as the tratlic would hear by rocketing prices. 

A sales crisis set in in industry. 

The sales resistance encountered in the disposal of man- 
ufactured goods was to be largely explained by the severe 
depreciation of Soviet currency at the lime. 

But the Government and the Central Committee of the 
Bolshevik Party did not permit the sales crisis to become 
protracted or aggravated. Telling counter-measures were 
adopted. The prices of manufactured goods for general con- 
sumption were lowered. A drive was launched on a broad 
scale for economy, rationalization, and retrenchment of over- 
head expenses. 

The policy of the concentration of production pursued 
by the Government and .the Party was of great importance 
for the economic regeneration of industry. The shortage of 
circulating lunds felt during the first few years of N.E.P. 
caused interruptions in the supply of raw material and ma- 
chinery to industrial establishments. It furthermore led to an 
incomplete utiliz.ation of their production plant, which in 
turn was responsible for high production costs. Under these 
conditions it became necessary lo concentrate production at 
the biggest establishments, lliose technically best equipped 
and most conveniently situated from the point of view of 
proximity of raw malerial sources and of distribution 
centres of the finished product. 

In its resolution on industry the Twelfth Congress of the 
R.C.P.(B.) particularly stressed the necessity of “a radical 
concentration of production at the technically best equipped 
and geographically most suitably situated enterprises .” 1 

The currency reform undertaken at that time had a very 
favourable effect on the development of the entire national 


. \dl\ reCtiV fL Economic Questions, Solsek- 

giz, 1931, p. 116. (Russ, ed.) 


economy and particularly the liquidation of the sales crisis 
of 1923. The severe economic straits in which the country 
found itself during the Civil War had been reflected, in par- 
ticular, in a sharp depreciation of the ruble. 

The Party and the Government adopted a series ot meas- 
ures calculated to establish a stable currency, to consolidate 
public finances and remove the budgetary deficit. Such a 
currency, introducing the chervonets, was being success fully 
established throughout the country. Whereas on January 1, 
1923, the currency consisted almost entirely or rapidly de- 
preciating old paper money, chervontsi had displaced this 
money 90 per cent by the beginning of 1924. The issuance of 
the old money ceased and by June 1924 it had been complete- 
ly withdrawn from circulation. The country was now pro- 
vided with a stable currency. 

The lowering of prices of manufactured goods, the con- 
centration of production at the biggest and technically best 
equipped enterprises, the rationalization of production and 
the systematic practice of economy as well as the monetary 
reform made it possible swiftly to overcome the sales crisis 
and arrange the normal circulation of commodities through- 
out the country. 

Already in 1924 industry increased its volume ot output 
by 16.4 per cent in comparison wih the preceding year, lhe 
rate of increase achieved during 1925 — 66.1 per cent was 
a record for all the years of Socialist development. 

The initial successes achieved in capital construction con- 
stituted one of the factors contributing to the upsurgence ol 
industry in 1924-26. In 1921-23 investments in industry had 
been so insignificant that they did not even cover deprecia- 
tion on which account the fixed production fund oi industry 
not only did not increase hut actually decreased. During the 
liseal year of 1923/24 (al that time from October 1 to October 
1) the process of the so-called “eating up" of the fixed fund 
stopped. In that year about 210 million rubles were invested 
in industry under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Council ol 
National Economy, which about corresponded to the depre- 
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ciation figure. In 1924/25 capital construction amounted 
to nearly 385 million rubles (in 1926/27 prices), almost 
100 million rubles in excess oi deductions for depreciation. 
During the next fiscal year (1925/26) expenditures on 
capital construction already amounted to 811 million rubles, 
depreciation totaling 360 million rubles. Thus the end of the 
restoration period already witnessed the beginning of the re- 
production ot the fixed fund on a progressively increasing 
scale. 

The rapid numerical increase of workers facilitated the 
industrial progress. W hereas in 1921 the average number of 
workers employed in large-scale industry was 1,298,000, that 
figure rose in 1925 to 2,119,000, i.e., increased 63 per cent. 
Labour discipline improved considerably. The participation 
ol the working people in the improvement of production 
became more active, as was clearly exemplified by the spread 
of production conferences. Wages rose steadily. According 
to the figures published by the State Planning Commission, 
during the period of October 1922 to January 1924 average 
daily wages ol workers in the fourteen most important 
branches of nationalized industry increased approximately 
90 per cent. Labour productivity more than doubled during 
the restoration period. 

Soviet industry’s exceptionally high rates of growth 
swiftly brought it close to pre-war levels. In 1925 large-scale 
industry s output represented a value of 7,739 million rubles, 
or 75.5 per cent ol Ihc 1913 figure. The following year the 
pre-war level was exceeded by 8.1 per cent. The Socialist 
sector had become predominant in industry: 81 per cent of 
all industrial output in 1925 was accounted for by Socialist 
enterprises. 

The attainment of the pre-war level of industrial pro- 
duction within a span ol six years despite the Iremendous 
destruction of productive forces Ihnl our country had sutTered 
was splendid evidence of the immense superiority of the 
Soviet system of economy over the capitalist system of 
economy. 


In France and Germany, for instance, the curtailment 
of production as a result of World W 7 ar I had hern consider- 
ably less than in Russia in 1920. Nevertheless it took ap- 
proximately ten years for the industries of these countries 
to be rehabilitated — much longer than it look the Soviet 
Union. 

Moreover, Soviet industry was restored wholly without 
the aid of foreign capital. The Soviet Union attained its 
rapid rales of restoration and of the further development 
of the national economy without any assistance from 
abroad, resorting exclusively to ils own sources of accumu- 
lation. 

On achieving the 1913 level, the national economy of the 
Soviet Union was squarely confronted with Ihe problem of 
the further prospects of Socialist construction. Pre-revolu- 
tionarv Russia’s level was Ihe level of a country agrarian in 
type, and backward and dependent in point of technique and 
economy. Roth the domestic task of Socialist construction 
and the conditions of development of the U-S.S.R. as affect- 
ed by the international situation urgently demanded [hat 
this lag be overcome with all possible speed. 

In order to achieve the technical and economic independ- 
ence of the Soviet Union and decisively increase its de- 
fensive capacity, in order to lay the economic foundation of 
Socialism within the country and ensure constant improve- 
ment in the living and cultural standards of the working 
people, it was essential that Ihe volume of industrial output 
be multiplied several times over in the shortest possible span 
of time, that new branches of industry ol vilal importance 
to the country be organized and that Ihe entire national 
economy undergo technical reconstruction. This in turn re- 
quired that within a few' years thousands of new factories 
and mills be built all over the country, that a new' production 
apparatus be created, primarily for heavy industry, which 
is the cornerstone of the entire national economy. The suc- 
cesses achieved by Socialist industry were to serve as the 
lwisis for the assumption of a decisive offensive against the 
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capitalist elements all along the front, tor their elimination 
and the victory of Socialism in our country. 

All these problems were to find their solution in the 
policy of Socialist industrialization, which contemplated 
forced rates of development in industry in general, and in the 
production of means of production in particular. During 
the initial pciiod of N.E.P. the tasks ot raising the level of 
agriculture and light industry and of developing trade were 
given priority. The Soviet State at that lime had not yet ac- 
cumulated sufficient lands lor new construction on a large 
scale. But by the end ot 1925, when the national economy 
approximated the pre-war level, the industrialization of the 
country had become the paramount practical task of the 
day. The development of the production of means of produc- 
tion was to be accelerated and on this basis the entire nation- 
al economy was to undergo thorough technical recon- 
struction. 


At the Fourteenth Party Congress (December 1925) 
Comrade Stalin focused the attention of the Party and the 
country on the struggle for the realization by every possible 
means of the policy of the Socialist industrialization of the 
U.S.S.R. as the general line of the Party. 

The conversion of our country from an agrarian into 
an industrial country.” lie said in the political report of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.), “able to produce the 
machinery it needs by its own efforts that is the essence, 
the basis of our general line.” 1 


‘ We must advance our industry,” Comrade Stalin taught. 

We must expand our industry as rapidly as possible and 
increase the number of workers 2 and 5-fold. W r e 
must transform our country Irom an agrarian into an indus- 
trial country, and the sooner the belter.” 3 

The frotskyite-Zino vie vile hand oj' traitors to the country 


* History of the Communist Party <>/ the Soviet Union (Bolshe- 
viks), Short Course, Moscow, 19 15, p. 270. 

, n “ St(l l in ',J he i:conomic Situation in the Soviet Union, Partizdat, 
1937, p. /. (Russ, ed.) 
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severely denounced this course of Socialist industriali- 
zation. 

The Trolskyite Sokolnikov and others who took the floor 
at the Fourteenth Congress of the Party to oppose the 
Leninist-Stalinist plan of socialisticallv industrializing the 
Soviet Union proposed to agrarian ize the country. Theirs was 
a plan of Dawesization, under which the Soviet Union was 
to remain an agrarian country, exporting raw materials and . 

foodstuffs and importing machinery. This was a treacherous 
plan of economically enslaving our country, of converting it 
into a puny, impotent appendage of the capitalist world — a 
plan which would have left the U.S.S.R. to face the heavily 
armed imperialist camp unarmed. 

The Trolskyite-Zinovievite opposition was shown in its 
true colours at the congress of the Party. The Parly unan- 
imouslv endorsed the Leninist-Stalinist line of the Socialist 
industrialization of the country. 

The. congress charged the Central Committee of the Party 
to pursue an economic policy that would enable the U.S.S.R. 

“to ensure” its “economic independence and would shield it 
against being converted into an appendage of capitalist world 
economy; for which purpose it is do steer a course of indus- 
trializing the country, of developing the production of means 
of production and accumulating reserves for economic ma- 
noeuvring.” 

As industry approached the pre-war level Ihe problem 
of new capital construction assumed decisive importance. 
Toward Ihe end of Ihe restoration period the old plant was 
in Ihe main utilized to the full and contained no reserve to 
speak of for the further growth of production. As early as 
April 1926, the Plenary Session of the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U.(B.) noted that “industry was utilizing Ihe 
fixed capital inherited from the bourgeois epoch almost corn- 
pit tely and was dependent upon the re-equipment of enter- 
prises and the building of new factories and mills for its 
further expansion. . . .” 

On the strength of this the problem of fixed funds, 1 1 1 ;• 
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problem of accumulating monetary and material means, be- 
came the focal point in the operation of industry. Tn seeking 
a solution for the problem of fixed funds the Soviet Union 
could not resort to such methods of obtaining the necessary 
wherewithal as the imposition of war contributions, a prac- 
tice peculiar to capitalist countries. Nor could it resort to 
the seizure and plundering of colonies, the granting of con- 
cessions on onerous terms or the contraction of loans in 
capitalist countries on like onerous terms. 

Making good use of the advantages afforded by the So- 
cialist system of economy the Soviet people, in pursuance of 
the wise policy of the Communist Party, adopted a new 
course, unknown to thp capitalist countries, the course of in- 
dustrializing the country by drawing upon its internal sources 
of accumulation. Stale ownership of the factories and 
mills, of the transport system, the land and the banks: the 
foreign trade monopoly, the concentration of domestic trade 
in slate and cooperative organizations, the abolition of in- 
comes from exploitation and of parasitic consumption all 

these furnished the state with reliable and constantly increas- 
ing sources of revenue for the purposes of industrializa- 
tion. 

Taking the precepts of Comrade Stalin as its premise the 
Fifteenth Conference of the C.P.S.U.(B.) (October 26-No- 
vember 3, 1926) laid down concrete ways of struggle for 
Socialist sources of accumulation. 


The process of extended reproduction in Soviet industry 
vvas to be maintained primarily by errating new masses of 
surplus product within industry itself. Besides, supplemental 
funds were to be assigned from other branches of the nation- 
al economy via the state budget to industrial construction. 
A the same time the Party completely rejected the proposal 
of the I rotskyifes to tax tile countryside out of all propor- 
tion, as this would break the bond between town and coun- 
try and m the long run would frustrate the entire scheme 
of industrializing the U.S.S.H. 

Private savings were also to be utilized through cooper- 


atives, savings banks, state loans, etc., as important sources 
of accumulation. 

The amounts accumulated in industry were directly de- 
pendent upon the economy and rationalization attained in 
its operation. A regime of strict economy was to apply to 
all the work of Ihe economic organizations. 

In response to the appeal of the Party the struggle for 
Ihe rationalization of production became widespread. The 
circulating fund was used to greater advantage, labour pro- 
ductivity increased and administrative, managerial and 
other overhead expenses declined. This made it possible to 
augment the volume of capital construction in industry from 
year to year. In 1926/27 as much as 1,090 million rubles 
(in 1926/27 prices) was invested in planned industry, and in 
1927/28, 1,335 million rubles. 

The expansion of plant, its improved utilization and the 
increase in the number of workers made it possible for in- 
dustry in the U.S.S.R. to conlinuc its high rate of growth 
after it had attained the pre-war level. 

The rapid development of Socialist industry during this 
period completely upset the Trotskyile-Menshevik “theory” 
of the drooping curve, according to which high rates of 
growth were possible only during the restoration period and 
were bound to drop sharply upon entering the reconstruction 
period. This “theory” was grounded on a negation of the 
superiority of the Socialist system of economy and on the 
extension of the laws of capitalist development to our eco- 
nomics. 

In 1928 industry had not yet risen far above the 1913 
level. Although the pre-war volume of its output was exceed- 
ed that year by half as much again, no sweeping structural 
changes had ensued in industry and its technical equipment. 
Light industry still supplied the major part of manufactured 
goods. No new branches of industry had been set up. The 
new factories and mills were still unbuilt and industrial pro- 
duction was carried on at the old factories with their obsolete 
equipment. 
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In his address to the electorate on February 9, 1946, 
Comrade Stalin pointed out that until 1928 . we had to 

restore our ruined industries and heal Ihe wounds inflicted 
upon us by the First World War and the Civil War.” 

The task of setting up new branches of industry and of 
equipping Socialist industry with new machinery was suc- 
cessfully achieved during the next and decisive stage of 
Socialist construction, the epoch of the great Stalin five-year 
plans. 


C H A P T E R IV 


INDUSTRY IN THE U.S.S.R. DURINU 
THE PRE-WAR STALIN 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN PERIODS 

The first three Stalin five-year plan periods (1928-1940) 
cover a grand epoch in the history of our country. When 
the first of these quinquennial periods was inaugura'ed the 
Soviet Union was still a weak, agrarian country, backward in 
technique and economically undeveloped. As a result of the 
Leninist-Stalinist policy of country-wide industrialization and 
the collectivization of agriculture, the Soviet Union, within 
thirteen years became a great, highly industrialized power 
wholly independent of the capitalist world. Socialism was 
victorious in the U.S.S.R., finally and irrevocably, in all 
branches of the national economy. Socialist society, the first 
phase of Communism, was now built, and moral and po- 
litical unity among the Soviet people achieved. The mutu- 
al friendship of the nations of the U.S.S.R. became inde- 
structible, and a profound spirit of Soviet patriotism de- 
veloped. 

The historic victories gained by the Soviet people under 
Ihe wise leadership of the Communist Party during these 
five-year plan periods were of signal international impor- 
tance. During the foreign military intervention and civil war 
the working people of the U.S.S.R. had demonstrated what 
heroism they were capable of in defence of their Socialist 
homeland; during the following six or seven years they had 
shown that they not only knew how to defend their country 
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XXrr? nati ° naI economy at an accelerated 

CS of the U S s f a 5 ' 031 ' P ' an periods the '<*'*8 mass- 

V', S PrOVOd 10 ,he Gntiro world What truly 
m measurable creative, constructive forces lav dormant in a 

to worl T' b r d ,rf ,,fr " ,C ,ellcrs ° f ca P italis “’ :| nd begun 
fo work lor itself, for its own, a Socialist, slate 

In summing „p the First Five-Year Plan period Comrade 

■ 'aim stated that its results “refuted the assertion of bom- 

gems economists that 11, e capitaiisl system of economy is the 

tins able nd y - S T.' 1,a ' eVery °"’ cr S5 ’ ste "‘ of economy is 
unsiaiile and incapable of slanding ihe lesl of the difficulties 

a lending economic development. The resulis of Hie five-year 

Ian have shown that the capitalist system of economy is 

g Tve way^o I™ 8 beComc obso,ata <•"<! mas, 

S™ " JJ lo another, a higher, Soviet, Socialist system 

of economy; that the only system of economy that has 

ar o discs and is able to overcome the difficulties 

“ SOlVe ~ iS So -t sy^m'of 

The bve-year plans are the great triumph of the noliev 
J>, he Bolshevik Party; they are a triumph of free Socialist 

:X r ,iev sin,ssic ,o ,rans,ate 

' ■ , ' ov became inseparably bound up with the name of 

, e S r ea ? s man ol contemporary limes, with the name of 
Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin, n was in accordance w^lfis 
mslnichons and under ids direct leadership that Ihe fivewear 
p,a f s " ,<?re drawn »P a "8 pul into execution. The five-year 
2*°Z y ™ P '“ nS f T ' he dcvel °Pmcot <>f the national econ- 

meni on TT* ,S, ° nS ° f ,he Parl >’ and 'he Govern- 
men on particular questions of Socialist development Ihe 

hundreds and Ihmisands of our first-class plants, our admi- 
rably designed machine tools, airplanes, implements and all 
the up-to-date machinery with which our national economy 
IS equipped, the immense successes achieved in the prepara- 
i°n and framing of men and women who have mastered the 
various techniques and are improving upon them— all these 
variegated and magnificent practical achievements of o„ r 
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Socialist construction are the embodiment of the genius ol 
Stalin, his wisdom, his singular perspicacity, unbending will, 
his fatherly solicitude tor people. This is the reason why the 
Soviet people call these plans Stalin five-year plans. 

INDUSTRY IN THE U.S.S.R. UNDER THE 
FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

As Ihe country entered the period of reconstruction with 
an immense program of capital construction and thorough- 
going technological reconstruction of the national economy, 
the drawing up of detailed long-range plans in which each 
year and month had its specific schedule became an ob- 
vious necessity. This testified to the Increased strength of the 
Soviet state and of its planned, Socialist economy. 

The Fifteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B) (December 
1927) issued circumstantial directives on the drafting of the 
First Five-Year Plan for the development of the national econ- 
omy of the U.S.S.R. (1928-32). The Party proceeded from 
the superiority of the Soviet system and its planned. Social- 
ist system of economy. “To be able lo direct according to a 
plan,” Stalin said al the Party Congress, “we must have an- 
other, a Socialist and not a capitalist, system of industry, at 
least, a nationalized industry, a nationalized credit system, 
nationalized land, a Socialist bond with Ihe countryside, the 
rule of the working class throughout the land, and so forth." 

At the same congress Comrade Stalin sternly rebuffed all 
Trotskyite-Menshevik groups, which asserted that a plan 
ought to he regarded merely as a forecast, a prognosis. In 
the Soviet state national-economic plans are planned direc- 
tives, which determine the direction and fix the rales of eco- 
nomic development. 

Planning is one of the most important functions of the 
Socialist state. It is a powerful organizational force. In the 
U.S.S.R. state national-economic plans have the force of eco- 
nomic laws. 
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In its resolution On the Directives lor the Drawing Up 
of a Five-Year Plan for the National Economy” the Fifteenth 
Congie»s o! llic* C-P.S.U. (B.l issued instructions to provide 
in the plan for rapid rates ol growth of industry in general, 
and of heavy industry in particular. 

The Party line of accelerating the development of heavy 
industry met with furious opposition on the part of the capitu- 
latory Bukharin-Rvkov group, which at that lime displaye 1 
increased activity and combated the Parly’s course of Social- 
ist industrialization. Instead ol high rates of development 
lor heavy industry Hie rightist capitulators wanted to give 
tight industry priority of development, thus at’empting to 
induce the Parly to follow the “usual,” capitalist course of 
development. 

In opposition to the five-year plan the Bukharin-Rvkov 
group proposed a two-year plan for (lie development of agri- 
culture. 1 he principal objective of their scheme was to 
discredit and frustrate the Stalin Five-Year Plan with its 
high rates of growth of the Socialist national economy. They 
wanted to suit the five-year plan to their two-year plan by 
scaling down appropriations for industrialization. 

The Party exposed this scheme and the Right opportun- 
ist groups of traitors to the country. 

The successes achieved in the matter of restoring the 
national economy and the rates mapped out by the Party 
for the Socialist industrialization of the country evoked 
the ire of a section of old specialists. 

Having lost all hope that Soviet Government would 
degenerate, a group of bourgeois specialists in the Shakhty 
disliic! of tlir Donets Basin, who maintained close connec- 
tions not only with the former Russian factory and mine own- 
ers hut also with bourgeois circles abroad and foreign mil- 
itary intelligence services, took to wrecking. The Shakhty 
group deliberately misdirected mining operations, put equip- 
ment out of commission, engineered explosions and fires 
in mines, factories an i power stations, fn 1028 this gang of 
wreckers was tracked down, tried and duly punished. 
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But the significance of the Shakhty case went lai he 
vond the courtroom. In April 1028 a joint plenary sessio i ol 
l lie Central Committee and the Central Control Commission 
of the C.P.S.U.(B.) specially examined the question ol the 
lessons to tie drawn from the Shakhty case. It stressed the 
need for Communist business executives to make a profound 
study of the technique of production and to master the 
technological processes involved. It also mapped out meas- 
ures calculated to enlist the workers on a wider scale in the 
work of managing production and to improve living and 
working conditions in the Donets Basin. 

The Shakhty case furthermore revealed that not all was 
well in the matter of training new specialists. 

The creation of a new technical intelligentsia had to be 
accelerated and their training improved. Speaking on July 
13, 1928 at a meeting of leading members of the Leningrad 
organization of the Communist Party Comrade Stalin said: 
“The lesson of the Shakhty case is that we must accel- 
erate the pace of educating and creating a new technical 
intelligentsia from among members of the working class, 
devoted to the cause of Socialism and capable of technically 
guiding our Socialist industry.’ 1 

The plenary session of the Central Committee ol the 
C.P.S.U.(B.) held in July 1928 outlined a number of major 
measures to improve the training of new specialists. A num- 
ber of higher educational institutions and technical schools 
were transferred from the jurisdiction of the People’s Com- 
missariat of education to that of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy. Concrete improvements were made in 
the currieulums of universities and technical schools and in 
the preparation of skilled personnel. The network of factory 
schools for learners, technical schools, vocational courses, 
various higher qualification retraining courses, etc., was 
considerably enlarged. 

Improving the training of personnel was a most impor- 
1 Slalin, Leninism, Moscow, 1933, Vol. II, p. 52. 
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In the spring of 1929 the First Fi™ v 
amined by the Sixteenth Party Confe^ w “«‘ 

eU unanimously the “minimal" variant unheM , 7 re)ecl - 

capitulators and adopted the “o D li m .,l" P by tlle Ri 8ht 
p.an ^or the development of *“* 

The fundamental task of the Five-Year Pan" r„ 
rade Stain, pointed out, “was to create such an industry^ 
our country as would be able to re-equip and leoreanire 
not only the whole of industry, but also transport and ag- 
riculture on the basis of Socialism. 551 

It was a magnificent plan providing for a Socialist offen- 
sive all along the front, a plan for placing our country with 
its backward, partly mediaeval technique on the highroad 
of new, modern technique, a plan for the transformation of 
an agrarian, technically and economically backward country 
into a mighty industrial power. 

The backbone of this plan was the program of capital 
construction. This building program was to ensure a sharp 
increase in productive capacities and a rise in technical stand- 
ards of production in all branches of the national economy, 
primarily in heavy industry, by developing to the utmost a 
first-class Soviet machine-building industry and a metal in- 

<1US Thls stupendous five-year plan was based °u the firm 
belief that the mass of the working class all over the coun- 
try would wage an active, self-sacrificing smgge or 

achievement. industrial work- 

On the initiative of the most enhgl |ime be . 

ers Socialist emulation made it <PP The coal 

fore the Sixteenth Party Sbakhty 

miners of Lugansk n0 ' movement in their trade. 

- d shifts were form€d by 


T"stabnT Problems of Leninism, Moscow, 1947, P- 
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of the Moscow, Leningrad, Dnepropetrovsk, Ros- 
' vor , Ural factories and mills. The Moscow, Ivanovo and 
tcx i ile workers concluded among themselves agree- 
K:1 " 1in o r economic and political significance in which they 
' 11( ‘”," n „ed each other to fulfil the industrial and financial 
!. ' their respective establishments. 

' put all this was merely a beginning. With the ushering 
ihe First Five-Year Plan period it became necessary to 
J’sform Socialist emulation into a country-wide mass move- 
i The conference appealed to all workers and labour- 
peasants in the U S.S.R. for a wider spread of Socialist 

• mulaiion. The appeal stated: _ 

‘ Emulation, which stimulates the creative energy and 
litjalivo of the masses, must become a permanent method 
, r enlisting the working people in the work of Socialist con- 

sl ruction. I H I , 4 a , 

1 Socialist emulation is a powerful means of stimulating 
id organizing the initiative of the masses for the fulfilment 
,i ihe five-year plan. At the same time it greatly encourages 
v 7/ criticism and criticism coming from the lower ranks. 

■Socialist emulation and the five-year plan are insepa- 
rably linked to each other.... 

‘The Party calls upon all workers, all those who toil in 
!o\\n and country, to redouble their energies and intensify 
I heir struggle under the Leninist banner of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 
for l lie industrialization of the U.S.S.R., for Socialism.' 

The Bolshevik Party’s call to spread the practice of So- 
cialist emulation was eagerly answered by llie working peo- 
ple of the U.S.S.Tt- After the lapse of only a few months 
Socialist emulation had already become a mass phenomenon 
among Soviet workers, an important stimulus in their work. 
Enthusiasm for new construction kindled the heart of Soviet 
man. 

The movement for Socialist emulation made immense 
strides at the numerous building sites. Many workers in the 
building trades systematically exceeded the established per- 
formance quotas, displayed great labour productivity and 
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strove to have the factory or mill they were working on 
ready for operations ahead of schedule lime. Contrary to all 
traditions, construction was not relaxed on many jobs even 
in winter. Builders often stayed on their jobs uninterrupt- 
edly tor one a half and even two shifts during severe 
frosts, urged on by the noble desire lo accelerate the inau- 
guration of the Kharkov, Stalingrad and Chelyabinsk tractor 
plants, the Ural machinery plant, the Magnitogorsk and 
Kuznetsk metal works, t lie Moscow and Gorky automobile 
plants and hundreds of oilier huge establishments — the 
firsl-lx>rn of Socialist industrialization. 

The wide spread of Socialist emulation resulted in great 
economic successes even during the first year of the First 
Five-Year Plan period. 

In his article “A Year of Great Change” Comrade Stalin, 
speaking of the results of the hvelflh year of Socialist Revo- 
lution, described il as a year of great change on all the fronts 
of Socialist development. 

During this year (1029) Socialist emulation effected a 
decisive change in Ihe sphere of labour productivity: the 
output per worker rose 12.0 per cent; the pre-war level pf 
labour productivity was exceeded by more than 50 per cent. 

The year (more exactly 1028/20) was further remarkable 
for the important progress made in solving the problem of 
accumulation and for the volume of new construction under 
way. Whereas in 1028 total investments in industry (inclu- 
sive of cooperative industry) amounted to 1,880 million ru- 
bles, that figure rose the following year to 2,615 million ru- 
bles, i.e., an increase of 39.1 per cent. Heavy industry received 
Ihe lion’s share — in 1928, 76 per cent and in 1929, 81 per 
cent of all investments in industry. As a result new industrial 
plant pul in operation in 1020 alone represented a value of 
over 2,000 million rubles. 

The twelfth year of Ihe Socialist Revolution also marked 
the great turning point in favour of the Socialist reorganiza- 
tion of agriculture. In reliance upon the successes achieved 
in Socialist industrialization and the collective-farm move- 
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ment, the Party at the end of 1029 sharply turned from 
its policy of restricting the kulaks to a policy of eliminating 
Ihe kulaks as a class on Ihe basis of solid collectivization. 
The country went through “a profound revolution, a leap 
from an old qualitative state of society lo a new qualitative 
slate, equivalent in its consequences to the revolution of 
October 191 7.” 1 

The upsurge of Socialist industry and the commence- 
ment of its technical reconstruction called for a further im- 
provement in the management of industry. Industrial en- 
terprises had to be given a larger measure of independence; 
they had to be freed of all petty tutelage. The princ : ples of 
business accounting had lo be more closely adhered lo and 
executives held to stricter account for the work of the enter- 
prise. 

Questions concerning the management of industry at Ihe 
new stage of Socialist construction were settled in the deci- 
sion of the Central Committee of Ihe C.P.S.LUR.) adopted 
December 5, 1929 on “The Reorganization of the Manage- 
ment of Industry.” The Central Committee resolved that Ihe 
factory was lobe the basic unit of industrial management. It 
demanded that business accounting be introduced in all 
industrial establishments without exception and be brought 
down lo every single shop. Adherence to estimated pro 'ue- 
lion costs and high quality of output were to be the prin- 
cipal gauges of good work by any enterprise. 

Under this decision the system of induslrial management 
was reorganized, the multiplicity of agencies and duplica- 
tion of work being abolished. 

The question of quality of output became very acute at 
that time. Upon entering the period of reconstruction, in- 
dustry was expected lo master Ihe new technological proc- 
esses. the new techniques, and to organize the manufacture 
of new types of goods. A host of new workers streamed in- 
to Socialist industry. All this to a certain extent rendered 

1 History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshe- 
viks), Short Coarse, Moscow, 1945, p. 305. 
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it difficult to produce manufactured goods of high quality. 
At many factories quality testing was unsatisfactory and the 
observance of technological processes was lax. 

As it attributed great importance to high quality of out- 
put, the Council ol Labour and Defence on December 2a, 
1929, adopled a special decision on “measures to improve 
the quality of industrial commodities.'' In pursuance of this 
decision technical control bodies were set up at the enter- 
prises and increased attention was paid to quality. The fight 
for quality made for greater efficiency during live various 
stages of the production process, and I his meant further 
industrial progress. 

The increasing momentum of Socialist construction, the 
great volume of building and of industrial production, as 
well as the advance of collectivization in agriculture, made 
possible the achievement of one of the most serious tasks 
(hat the Land of Socialism had set itself — the abolition of 
unemployment. By the end of 1930 this goal had h en defi 
nitely attained. Unemployment was abolished forever in 
the U.S.S.B. 

The First Stalin Five-Year Plan was proving a success. 
Most branches of industry were overfulfilling their assign- 
ments for the first and second year. At the Sixteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshe- 
viks) (June 1930) the Parly appealed lo the Soviet people to 
carry out the live-year plan in four years. 

The expansion of Socialist industry and of the national 
economy at large necessitated a radical reform of Ihe cred- 
it system . 

Until 1930 credit operations consisted mainly in econom- 
ic bodies extending credits to each other, i.c., commercial 
credits secured l>\ promissory notes. This complicated the 
channeling of credit and made flic planning of credit dif- 
ficult. The Parly and the Government deemed it necessary 
to replace the system of commercial credits by direct bank 
credits. Industrial establishments and organizations in need 
of credit now had to apply directly to a hank. 
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The credit reform aimed at reinforcing the principle of 
adherence lo plan, of plan discipline, in the national econ 
omy. It sought to consolidate the business accounting svs- 
lem, to intensify the financial control of the fulfilment of the 
production and accumulation plans. 

The reform inaugurated a new stage in the development 
of business accounting. Enterprises became much more in- 
terested materially in the results of (heir operations. 

As the scales of industrial output increased and new cap- 
ital construction developed technique gained in importance, 
flie technical reconstruction of production by the introduc- 
tion ot the most modern technique became the principal fac- 
tor in the further augmentation of Ihe country’s productive 
lorces. ^ et a number ol business executives obviously under- 
rated the importance of technique, disparaged it. 

In February 1931, at the First Conference of Managers 
of Socialist Industry, Comrade Stalin, in his speech, “The 
Tasks of Business Executives.” launched the slogan: “In 
the period of reconstruction technique decides everything.” 

Comrade Stalin demanded that Bolshevik business execu- 
tives put an end to the disparaging attitude toward tech- 
nique, that they realize the utter fallacy of the view that tech- 
nique was a secondary matter, a matter for experts. “Bol- 
sheviks must master technique,” said Comrade Stalin. “It is 
time Bolsheviks themselves became experts.” 1 

Comrade Statins address played a very great part in 
developing Soviet economy, it turned the attention of the 
mass ol Communist business executives to technique and to 
the mastery ot it. An intense struggle for proficiency in the 
new technique set in. 

Immense importance for the development of industry 
attached also to Comrade Stalin’s speech delivered on June 
23, 1931, at another conference of business executives. This 
historic, speech, New Conditions — New Tasks in Economic 
Construction, contained a most profound analysis of the 
situation that had arisen in the country. 

1 Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Moscow, 1947 p. 358. 
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His speech was a comprehensive, thoroughgoing eluci- 
dation of the most important tasks of economic construc- 
tion: the organized recruitment of workers and the mecha- 
nization of labour; the abolition of excessive labour-power 
turnover and of equalization in payment for work; the elim- 
ination of depersonalization (i. e., of the lack of personal 
responsibility for the proper fulfilment of tasks assigned); 
the creation by the working class of ils own industrial and 
technical intelligentsia, the change in attitude toward engi- 
neers and technicians of the old school: the stricter applica- 
tion of cost accounting. 

The six conditions for the achievement of victory which 
Comrade Stalin proposed opened up new horizons before 
Soviet industry and indicated the road to further industrial 
progress. 

Comrade Stalin s speech became a militant program of 
action for all executives in industry and (he national econo- 
my as a whole. 

Industry began to recruit ils workers in an organized 
way, by means of agreements with collective farmers and 
collective farms. This greatly increased I he influx of workers 
into industry and construction. Industrial mechanization, 
particularly the mechanization of laborious and physically 
hard work, became widespread. 

The system of wages was rearranged. Wage schedules 
were revised so as lo increase the material interest of the 
workers in being transferred from lower categories to high- 
er categories. Simultaneously piece work in various forms 
was introduced on a much wider scale into industry. The 
material and living conditions of the workers were substan- 
tially improved. 

Much attention was paid to the proper organization of 
work anti the abolition of depersonalization. 

The (raining of a working-class industrial and technical 
intelligentsia specializing in production technique was un- 
dertaken on a large scale. The successes achieved in the build- 
ing of Socialism, as well as the ideological and political 


defeat of the Trotskyites, Bukharinites and the rest ol those 
tiaitors, produced a complete change in the mood of the old 
specialists. Ttie attitude toward them changed accordingly. 
Their services began to be sought with greater alacrity 
and they were placed in better circumstances. 

The introduction and consolidation of the business ac- 
counting system in industry was likewise very successful. 
Lowering of production costs enabled most branches of 
heavy industry, loo, lo yield accumulations. 

Carrying into file the six conditions of economic con- 
struction laid down by Comrade Stalin mean! a further no- 
table advancement of Soviet industry. In 1931 industrial out- 
put rose 23.3 per cent above the 1930 level, or more than 
200 per cent above pre-war. 

In 1932 the country’s increasingly strained foreign rela- 
tions compelled the Soviet Government lo convert a num- 
ber of industrial enterprises to production for the national 
defence. These plants had lo be completely reorganized. The 
initial difficulties incident to the mastering of the new tech- 
nique at the new and reconstructed establishments now be- 
ing commissioned also affected industry’s rale of growth 
that year. None the less the volume of industrial output in 
1932 showed an increase of 13.7 per cent. 

Its high rates of growth permitted Soviet industry to 
complete the fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan in 4 1 4 
years, i.c., in 1932. 1 

The program of capital construction showed considerable 
overfulfilment. The First Five-Year Plan had specified an in- 
vestment of 19.400 million rubles in Socialist industry dur- 
ing the live years. In actual fact 25,000 million rubles (in 
prices of the corresponding years) were so invested during 
the 1 1 4 years, more than 4 /s of this sum having been allocat- 
ed lo heavy industry. This was a 5-fold increase as against 
the preceding five-year span, and an almost 0-fold increase 
for heavy industry. 

1 The plan actually began in the lasl quarter of 1928. 
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These heavy investments considerably raised plant ca- 
pacities in all branches of industry, primarily heavy industry. 

Upward ol 1,500 new factories and mills were inaugurat- 
ed during the First hive- Year Plan period. In industry as a 
whole this resulted in more than a 2-fold, and in heavy in- 
dustry a 3-fold increase in fixed funds. 

Capital construction during the First Five-Year Plan 
meant not only a tremendous expansion of capacities, but a 
considerable alteration in the distribution of industry. New 
industrial centres of great importance sprang up in the 
U.S.S.H. during these live years, including Magnitogorsk, 
Chelyabinsk, Sverdlovsk, the Kuznetsk Basin, Karaganda 
and Stalinsk. The relative importance of the eastern districts 
of the country in point of industrial output increased sub- 
stantially. 

Vast importance attached to the establishment of a sec- 
ond coal and metal base in the East of the U.S.S.R. It was 
brought into being on the initiative of Comrade Stalin, who 
at the Sixteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B.) had set the 
task ot building a Ural-Kiiznetsk system of plants in the 
Fasl to combine the utilization of Kuznetsk coking coal 
with Ural ores. 1 he significance of this powerful coal-min- 
ing and manufacturing centre was particularly apparent dur- 
ing the recent war. 

The face of Soviet industry completely changed during 
the First Five-Year Plan period. A number of new branches 
of industry were set up, such as a tractor, an automobile, 
an arplanc and an air-motor, a heavy machine-building, a ma- 
chine-tool, a high-grade metal, a chemical and a food industry. 

These additions facilitated Ihe high specialization of So- 
viet industry. There was a sharp rise in the concentration 
ol industry, and in many ol its branches enterprises even 
changed in type. Thus, for instance, before the Fir t Five- 
Year Plan Ihe U.S.S.H. did not have a single power station 
of 100,000 kilowatt capacity. At Ihe end of the period il al- 
ready had 10 such stations, whose capacities ranged from 
100,000 to 310,000 kilowatt. In the coal industry the biggest 


mines before the First Five-Year Plan could produce only 
500,000 lo 600,000 tons; the First Five-Year Plan period, how- 
ever, witnessed the construction of a number of mines with 
individual capacities of a million Ions and more. 

The technique of production also changed. Mechanization 
made big strides. Thus in the coal industry mechanization of 
production was just about beginning at the commencement 
of the First Five-Year Plan period, while in 1932 mechanized 
output already constituted 62.2 per cent of the total. Be- 
fore the Firs! Five-Year Plan period not a single blast fur- 
nace was completely mechanized. Upon its termination 
more than a fourth of all pig iron came from such blast 
furnaces. 

The technical re-equipment of industry and the wide 
spread of Socialist emulation were the principal factors ac- 
counting for the 41 percent rise of labour productivity dur- 
ing the first period. 

The following table indicates the great increase obtained 
in industrial output. 


Growth of Output of Large-Scale Industry 

(in million rubles, in 1926/27 prices) 



1928 

1932 

1932 in % 
of 1926 

The whole of large- sc a <e 

industry 

16,860 

38,831 

230 

of which: 




Production of means 

of production 

7,727 

21,551 

280 

Production of means 

of consumption 

9,133 

17.280 

190 


As appears from the table the production of means ot 
production accounted for the greater portion ol Hie aggie- 
gale industrial output under the First Five-Year Plan. 

Its fulfilment meant that the Goelro plan was realized 
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ahead of schedule and that most of Ihe target figures were 
exceeded. 

During the current year, Comrade Orjoniki.ize said in 
January 1932, we must pul into operation electric 
power stations possessing an aggregate capacity of 1,500,000 
kilowatt. This is precisely as much as the Goelro plan 
contemplated for a period of 10-15 years. 

The doubling ol industrial production as compared with 
1913 was achieved as early as 1930, whereas the Goelro plan 
had allowed a like period of 10 to 15 years. 

The successes of Soviet industry and of the collectivi- 
zation of agriculture under the First Five-Year Plan wrought 
a radical change in the economics of the country. It 
ceased to be agrarian and backward in technique and econ- 
omy and became an advanced industrial country employing 
modci n machines. The U.S.S.U. had now laid the founda- 
tion oi Socialism and eliminated the exploiting classes in 
town and country. 

INDUSTRY IN THE U.S.S.R. UNDER THE 
SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

The historic achievements of the First Stalin Five-Year 
Plan made it possible to set ob jectives on a si ill grander 
scale for Ihe Second Five-Year Plan period (1933-1937). 

The main political task under the Second Stalin Five- 
Year Plan was the final abolition of all exploiting classes, 
the complete destruction of Ihe causes that give rise to the 
exploitation ol man by man and to the division of society 
into exploiters and exploited. 

The main economic task set hv the Second Five-Year Plan 
was Ihe completion of the technical reconstruction of the 
whole of the national economy. II was contemplated lo more 
than double industrial output during this period. There was 
to be a considerable increase in investments. A vast pro- 
giam providing for further improvements in the living and 
cultural standards of Ihe working people was included. 


The huge building operations during the first five-year 
period substantially changed the further course of industrial 
development. Industry was faced with new and complicated 
tasks. During the first quinquennial period the growth of in 
dustrial output had been achieved in the main hv explo'Fng 
the old plants lo the utmost. But in 1931 and the two succeed- 
ing years new and powerful factories and combined plants 
were put into operation. The technical level of production 
rose decidedly. This meant that during the second period it 
would be the new plants with their new machinery and the 
new branches of industry that would be chiefly responsible 
for the increase in industrial production. 

The main condition of further progress in industry was 
a decided improvement in the utilization of Ihe splendid new 
machinery with which our industry was equipped. 

“In the period of the First Five-Year Plan," said Comrade 
Stalin, “we succeeded in organizing enthusiasm and fer- 
vour for neio construction, and achieved decisive successes. 
That is very good. Rut now that is not enough. Now we 
must supplement that with enthusiasm and fervour for mas- 
tering the new factories and the new technique, for a sub- 

I stantial rise in productivity of labour, for a substantial re- 
duction of production costs. 

“This is the main thine/ at present 
The change in the economics and technique of industrial 
produclion during the First Five-Year Plan period had like- 
wise demanded a decided improvement in Ihe system of ad- 
ministration and management of industry. 

In many branches of industry red tape and bureaucrat- 
ic methods of management still persisted. Verification of 
execution of orders was still badly organized in many eco- 
nomic agencies. The placement of personnel also left much 
to be desired. Many engineers, technicians and . organisers 
occupied desks in the offices of the trusts and other insti- 
tutions while there was a shortage of qualified specialists in 
the factories. 

Another serious organizational defect was the functional 
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system ol management prevailing in a number of industries. 
The scheme of management was divided and sub-divided 
into numerous sectors, each of which attended lo one particu- 
lar aspect (Junction) of the general production process. 
This functional system undermined the principle of one- 
man-management, created confusion and tended to inflate 
managerial staffs. 

All these defects made themselves particularly felt in the 
coal industry, in which the technological reorganization of 
production was especially pronounced. 

Measures were adopted to improve industrial manage- 
ment. The decision of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars of the U.S.S.R. and the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.fB.), under dale of April 8, 1933, on the work of the 
Donbas coal industry, and the subsequent decisions of the 
Seventeenth Party Congress (January 20 to February 10. 
1934), indicated the ways and means of reorganizing the 
management of industry. 

The Party and the Government demanded the abolition 
of the functional system. 1 hey insisted that staffs be organ- 
ized according lo the location and special line of production 
ol the enterprise concerned, that there be a stricter verifica- 
tion of the fulfilment of orders, that the selection and dis- 
tribution of personnel he decidedly improve* 1, that a consid- 
erable part of the engineers and technicians be transferred 
from Ihe offices lo the shops and lhat fhe number of agen- 
cies intermediate between the enterprises and the People’s 
Commissariats be reduced. 

The reorganization of industrial management instituted 
under the decisions of the Seventeenth Parly Congress had 
a beneficial effect on industry and promoted the further 
growth of its output. 

In 1934 gross output of industry showed an annual in- 
crease of 18.3 per cent, totalling 50,500 million rubles. 

Despite the sharp rise in the curve of Socialist industry, 
it was perfectly apparent lhat it contained great unutilized 
reserves. This was confirmed in particular by the circum- 





stance that during the preceding few years industry’s fixed 
fund had grown more rapidly than gross production. Sub- 
stantial production reserves were likewise attested lo by the 
fact that in 1935 Soviet industry in the main still exhibited 
considerably lower technical and economic indices than the 
foremost capitalist establishments, the modernization of its 
technical equipment notwithstanding. 

This situation had been brought on principally by 
the failure of personnel to keep pace with the increase of 
machinery in the national economy of the U.S.S.R. The 
trained personnel deficiency became a problem of first im- 
portance. 

“Without people who have mastered technique, lech, 
nique is dead,’* said Comrade Stalin in May 1935 in addressing 
the graduates from the Red Army academics. “In the charge 
of people who have mastered technique, technique can and 
should perform miracles.’’ And further on J.V. Stalin point- 
ed out that . . the old slogan, ‘Technique decides every- 
thing,* which is a reflection of a period already passed, a pe- 
riod in which we suffered from a dearth of technique, must 
now be replaced by a new slogan, the slogan, ‘Cadres decide 
everything.’ That is the main thing now.” 

Comrade Stalin’s speech played an important part in the 
development of our industry. It centered the attention of all 
business executives and Party workers on increasing 'their 
efforts to train personnel. 

The Stakhanov movement, which spread over the whole 
country, was an excellent answer to the leader's call tto train 
cadres capable of mastering technique and of improving 
upon it. 

It was initiated by a young worker, Alexei Stakhanov, 
a cutter in the Central Irmino mine. During the night of 
August 39, 1935, he cut 102 tons of coal during one shift 
of six hours while the standard cpiota was 7 tons, i.e., he 
exceeded his quota by 14 times. He was followed on Sep- 
tember 3, 1935. by Dukanov, the Party organizer of this sec- 
tion, who cut 115 tons during his shift. Several days later 
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the Young Communist League member Kantsedalov broke 
the record again by producing 125 tons. 

Only a few days al ter Stakhanov had established his rec- 
ord the brigade of blacksmith Busygin of the Molotov 
automobile plant in Gorky began to produce day alter day 

1.000 and more crankshafts as against the established quota 
of 675. Evdokia and Maria Vinogradova, weavers at the No- 
gin mill in Vichuga, began lo operate simultaneously 144 
looms each as against the standard 16 to 24 looms. The lasting 
machine operator Smctanin of the Skorokhod shoe factory 
in Leningrad began to pull 1,400 to 1,800 pairs of shoes over 
the last as against the quota requirement of 700 pairs, and 
so forth. 

In approximately two or three months the Stakhanov 
movement assumed a mass character. This movement proved 
beyond all dispute that our country had already produced 
a personnel lhat had mastered technique and was quali- 
fied to improve upon it. 

On November 11, 1935, the Fir^l All-Union Conference 
of Slakhanoviles, men and women workers in industry 
and transport, was held in the Kremlin. It was attended hv 

3.000 of them, hailing from every branch of industry and 
every department of railway work. 

The numerous speeches delivered l>v the Stakhanovites 
fully revealed their methods and praclices. Comrades Molo- 
tov, Zhdanov, Orjonikid/e, Voroshilov, Kaganovich, Mi- 
kovan and Khrushchev who addressed the conference ana- 
lyzed the significance of Ihr Stakhanov movement, its origin 
and further development, and defined the task of leading 
this movement. 

At the end of the conference .1. V. Stalin delivered a 
historic speech, which was a new invaluable contribution 
to the treasure store oT Marxism-Leninism. The most impor- 
tant problems of Socialist construction Ihe character of cap- 
italist and of Socialist work, the ways and means of abolish- 
ing the distinction between mental and physical work, the 
interconnection between scientific theory and practice, etc. — 







were raised by Comrade Stalin on an exceedingly high theo- 
retical plane and were given their profound solution. 

Comrade Stalin showed that the significance of the Sta- 
khanov movement consisted primarily in lhat it was a new 
and higher stage of Socialist emulation inseparably associat- 
ed with the new technique and a personnel capable of mas- 
tering it. The Stakhanov movement was significant for the 
further reason that it was demolishing the old technical stand- 
ards, the old conceptions of the efficiency of equipment, 
of productive capacities and of plans. It was creating a 
labour productivity higher than v\as attained under eapi 
lalism. 

The Stakhanov movement was significant for the tur- 
ther reason that, lo quote Comrade Stalin, it contains the 
seed of the future rise in the cultural and technical level ol 
the working class, that it opens to us the path by which alone 
can be achieved those high indices of productivity of la- 
bour which are essential for the transition from Socialism lo 
Communism and for the elimination of the distinction be- 
tween mental labour and manual labour. 1 

The First All-Union Conference of Stakhanovites and 
the address which Comrade Stalin delivered on that occasion 
lent further impetus to the spread of the movement. The 
ranks of the Stakhanovites kept swelling steadily. However 
the leadership of the movement was still faulty in many 
important respects. 

The way of further developing the Stakhanov movement 
was pointed out at the plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the C P S.U.(B.) in December 1935. 

The session recognized the necessity of breaking down 
the resistance to the Stakhanov movement ottered by the 
conservative section of the business executives and the en- 
gineers and technicians. It stressed the need ol giving the 
movement every assistance. The business executives and the 
engineers and technicians were lo head the mo\ement. 


1 Stalin. Problems of Leninism, Moscow, 1947, p. 529. 
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1 he Central Committee ol the Party resolutely con- 
demned the then existing practice of fixing deliberately low 
technical standards and designed capacities, as well as obso- 
lete production standards. It demanded a radical change in 
this practice, an upward revision of these standards. In or- 
der to carry out this work the People’s Commissariats were 
to hold production conferences by branches of industry to 
he attended by the directors of the factories and mills, the 
heads of departments, the foremen and the Stakhanovites. 

Particular attention was paid to the problem of improv- 
ing the technical knowledge and skill of Ihe workers by 
organizing for Ihem various types of courses and schools al 
l lie enterprises. 

On I lie instructions issued by the above plenary session 
conferences were held during the first six months of 1936 in 
all branches ol industry. Guided by Ihe experience of the 
Stakhanovites, these conferences revised the low technical 
performance standards, re-estimated the rated capacities of 
the various machines and of Ihe enterprises as a whole 
and established higher rates of output. 

\\ bile fixing new technical and production standards the 
Branch conferences al Ihe same time worked out the organ- 
izational and technical measures required to make them 
effective. The main objectives of Ihese measures were: im- 
proved servicing of each place of work in Ihe establishment, 
providing equipment with various accessories, whipping 
establishments into shape if behindhand in production and 
spreading the experience of the Stakhanovites. The confer- 
ences were also intent on rearranging the wage schedules 
in order to give considerably more scope to the progressive 
piecework system. 

The Stakhanov movement was a powerful factor operat- 
ing fo accelerate industrial development. In 1936 alone the 
productivity of labour increased 21 per cent, and m heavy 
industry 26 per cent. Equipment was employed with consid- 
erably greater efficiency in all branches of industry. On Ibis 
foundation Soviet industry achieved in 1936 an increase in 
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production amounting to 30.2 per cent, a record figure for 
the first two five-year plan periods. 

The further progress of industry was immensely facili- 
tated by purging it of Ihe Trotskyite and Bukharinite ene- 
mies of Ihe people, who had entered into a counter-revolu- 
tionary conspiracy against the Party ol Lenin and Stalin and 
the Soviet Government and actually were wreckers, sabo- 
teurs and agents of foreign intelligence services. 

The Bolshevik Party, with the complete approval and 
support of the Soviet people, routed the Tmtskyite-Bukha- 
rinitc hands. 

But in order to finish Ihe enemy completely, it was neces- 
sary decidedly lo increase political vigilance, put an end to 
political indifference and become thoroughly grounded in 
Bolshevism. And these were the tasks assigned by the 
plenary session of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 
held in February-March 1937, which supplemented the 
slogan of mastering technique with the slogan of mastering 
Bolshevism, of the political training of personnel. 

The decisions of this session were greeted with enthusi- 
asm by Ihe workers in all fields of economic life and were 
successfully carried into execution. Contact between the 
leading officials and the masses became closer. Our leaders 
of industry began to listen more attentively to warning 
notes sounded by the rank and file, to the criticism of the 
masses, and applied self-criticism more frequently. Confer- 
ences of the more active workers at the enterprises became 
a widespread phenomenon. 

All this greatly promoted the advancement of Soviet 
industry. 

The year 1937 was remarkable for the fulfilment of the 
Second Five-Year Plan ahead of schedule. 

At the end of the second quinquennial period Ihe propor- 
tion of Socialist property in Ihe entire productive fund of 
Ihe country (factories, mills, fuel, raw materials, land, 
forests, transport, livestock, fertilizers, etc.) rose to 98.7 per 
cent, of which 90 per cent was accounted for by state-owned 
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property (the property of the whole people), and 8.7 per 
cent cooperative and collective- farm property. The Socialist 
system of economy gained absolute supremacy in all spheres 
of the economic life of the country. 

During 1933-37 capital construction considerably exceed- 
ed in volume the corresponding figure for ithc First 
Five-Year Plan period, as appears from the following table: 


Investments in Industry 
(in thousand million rubles) 



Total for 
1st 5-Yiar 
Plan Per o 1 

Total for 
2nd 5- Year 
Plan Period 

2nd 5-Year Plan 
Period in of 

1st 5-Year Plan 
Period 

Tola! investment s in 
industry 

25.0 

G5.8 

2G3.2 

of which: 

Group A 

21.3 

64.6 

256.3 

Group B 

3.7 

11.2 

302.7 


As a result productive capacities rose sharply in all 
branches of industry, particularly hea\y industry. 

In the aggregate, plant amounting to 90.000 million 
rubles were put into operation in industry during 1933-37 
as compared with 15,700 million rubles during the First 
Five-Year Plan period. 

This immense growth of the fixed fund produced a 
decided rise of the technical level of industry. The Second 
Five-Year Plan period was a period of the introduction of 
new techniques, of their mastery and the thorough recon- 
struction of technological processes. In modernity of indus- 
trial equipment the Soviet Union became the foremost 
country in the world. 

The completion in the main of the technical reconstruc- 
tion of the national economy found expression in the exten- 
sive renewal of plant. More than 50 per cent of all metal- 
cutting machine tools installed in the national economy 
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as of January I, 1938, were produced during this period. I lie 
coal industry was given 2,098 heavy coal cullers during the 
second quinquennial period, at the beginning ol which it 
had had only 1,473. More than 80 per cent of the country's 
total industrial output in 1937 came from establishments 
built or completely reconstructed during the two quinquen- 
nial periods. 

The mastery of the new technique recorded great progress 
and plant was utilized with much greater efficiency. 

At the power stations hours of utilization of average an- 
nual estimated capacity rose from 3,100 to 4,730. In the iron 
and steel industry the use factor of blast furnaces improved 
50 per cent. Average daily steel heats per square metre of 
hearth area rose from 2.12 to 4.35 tons. In the timber indus- 
try the output of sawn products rose from 22. 1 to 36.4 cubic 
metres per frame-shift, etc. 

The cuts in the unit consumption of raw material were 
also evidence of the successful mastering of tin* new tech- 
niques. For instance, the Glavenergo power stations con- 
sumed 0.77 kilograms of conventional fuel ]>er kilowatt-hour 
in 1932 and 0.62 kilograms in 1937. In the lumber industry 
wood consumption dropped from 1.613 to 1.558 cubic metres 
per cubic metre of sawn products. 

The lowering of unit raw material consumption meant 
n considerable saving to the national economy. Electric 
power stations and the iron and steel industry alone saved 
27.5 million tons of conventional fuel during the Second 
Five-Year Plan period, measured by 1932 standards. 

The extensive spread of the Stakhanov movement and 
I he mastery of the new technique resulted in a considerable 
improvement in the productivity of labour and the lowering 
of production costs during the second period. Output per 
worker in industry increased 82 per cent as against the 63 
per cent specified in the plan. In the machme-building 
industry the cost of production dropped more than 45 per 
cent, in the iron and steel industry 20 per cent, in the 
manufacture of the basic chemicals 30 per cent. etc. In 
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heavy industry as a whole production costs showed a 
decline of 27 per coni. 

The vast expansion of productive capacities achieved 
under the Second Five-Year Plan and the quit*' appreciable 
progress made in mastering the technical processes involved 
resulted in a steep rise of the industrial production graph, 
as the following figures illustrate: 

Industrial Production in the U.S.S.R. 

(in thousand million. rubles, in 1920/27 prices) I 



1932 

1937 

1937 in % 
of 1932 

Industry of the U.S.S R 

43.3 

95.5 

220. G 

of which: 




Group A 

23.1 

65.2 

238.9 

Group B • . 

20.2 

40.3 

199.5 

Group A in per cent of total 
industrial production 

53.3 

67.8 

— 


Thus the production of means of production multiplied 
2.4 times during the Second Five-Year Plan period and 
rose to 57.8 per cent of the total output of industry. 

The Soviet Union became a powerful industrial state 
possessing the most up-to-date and the technically most 
efficient plant, proficient personnel to operate this plant and 
an industrial and technical intelligentsia of its own of 
working-class and peasant stock. 

INDUSTRY IN THE U.S.S.R. UNDER THE THIRD 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

The Third Stalin Five-Year Plan period marked the entry 
ol the Soviet Union upon a new period of historical develop- 
ment, the period of the completion of the building of Social- 
ist society and of the gradual transition from Socialism 
to Communism. 
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As a result of the fulfilment ol the first two Stalin live 
year plans the Soviet Union finished in the main the leclini 
cal reconstruction of its national economy and gained firsl 
place in the world in technical standards of industry and 
agriculture, and second place in the world in volume of 
industrial output. 

However, our country at the end of the second quin- 
quennial period still lagged considerably behind the most 
important, most developed capitalist countries economically, 
in per capita industrial production. 

While this discrepancy had shrunk tremendously in 
comparison with 1913 as a result of the impetuous ad- 
vance of Socialist industry, the lag was still quite consid- 
erable. 

At the commencement of the Third Five-Year Plan 
period, per capita industrial output was still only a little 
more than one-fourth that of the US.A. (in 1913 it had been 
21.4 times less), was two-filths of that of Great Britain (in 
1913 it had been fourteen times less), one-lialf that of Ger- 
many (in 1913 it had been 13 times less), and two-thirds 
that of France (in 1913 it had been 7.7 times less). 

At the Eighteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B.) (March 
1939) Comrade Stalin assigned the task of surpassing the 
principal capitalist countries economically within the fol- 
lowing 10-15 years. 

1 he accomplishment of this principal economic task 
confronting the U.S.S.R. is one of the most important 
pi (‘Conditions lor the transition from Socialism to its higher 
stage, Communism. 

Only if we outstrip the principal capitalist countries 
economically, said Comrade Stalin, “can we reckon upon 
our country being fully saturated with consumers’ goods, 
on having an abundance of products, and on being able to 
make the transition trom the first phase of Communism to 
its second phase.” 1 


1 Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Moscow. 1917, p. filO. 
(i* 
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The Third Stalin Five-Year Plan contemplated substan- 
tial progress in the accomplishment of this principal econom- 
ic task. The political and economic strides Ihe country 
made during the second quinquennial period had established 
tiie requisite conditions for the fulfilment in the third period 
of a still more stupendous program of progress in all 
branches of the national economy, of a further strengthen- 
ing of Ihe defensive capacity of the U.S.S.R. and of a 
decided improvement in the material and cultural standards 
of t lie working people. 

During 1938-42 the volume of output oi the whole of 
industry was to have increased 92 per cent, reaching 
184,000 million rubies in Ihe last year of the third period, 
the average annual rate of growth having been fixed at 14 
per cent. The production of means of production was to 
have been accelerated still more during l lie lliird period, 
the total increase having been fixed at 107 per cent, i.e., 
was to have more than doubled. 

The Third Five-Year Plan paid particular attention to 
raising the technique of production lo a still higher level. It 
was designed to cover a period of high-quality and special 
steels, of applied chemistry and the further mechanization 
and electrification of production. 

In order to provide for the further rise of the living and 
cultural standards of the people the Third Five-Year Plan 
specified huge increases also in the production of articles 
of consumption. 

The vast expansion of production and the development 
of the new technique under Ihe Third Five-Year Plan neces- 
sitated an improvement in the organization of industrial 
management. 

The industrial people's commissariats were divided up. 
The People’s Commissariat of Ihe Defence Industry was 
reorganized into four separate people's commissariats. The 
People's Commissariat of Ihe Food Industry was divided 
into three people's commissariats and the People's Commis- 
sariat of Light Industry into two people's commissariats. 


that of heavy industry into six and that of the machine- 
building industry into three people’s commissariats. This 
breaking-up process was subsequently continued. The 
central administrations within the people’s commissariats 
were likewise divided up according to industries and ter- 
ritorial units. 

The reorganization of the industrial people’s commis- 
sariats into smaller bodies greatly enhanced the role of the 
central managerial and planning organizations and consid- 
erably increased the circulation of manufactured goods 
among them. The drawing up of interconnected plans 
covering several branches of industry or people's commis- 
sariats gained in importance. General questions concerning 
planning became more intricate: fixing volumes of output 
and targets involving the most important quality indices; 
determining programs of technical reconstruction. Under 
these conditions measures were taken to enhance the role 
of such organizations as the State Planning Commission 
and Ihe Economic Council under the Council of People's 
Commissars of the U.S.S.R. The latter were to fully coordi- 
nate the plans and operations as well as the current business 
of the industrial people’s commissariats. 

Like the previous five-year plans, so the Third Five-Year 
Plan depended for its fulfilment on Ihe extensive coopera- 
tion of the labouring masses, on the development of Social- 
ist emulation and the Stakhanov movement. The all-Union 
conferences held by branches of industry played a great 
part in mobilizing the working people for the fulfilment 
of the production targets they had been assigned. Leading 
executives in the Held of production, Stakhanoviles, scien- 
lists, inventors and others, took part in the proceedings of 
these conferences. 

Such conferences were first arranged in Ihe most im- 
portant branches of the national economy — roal and metal. 
Early in October 1937 an all-Donets conference of Stakha- 
nov! tes and shock-work miners was held in the city of Sta 
lino. At the end of the month ihe metal workers held a con 
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ference in Moscow. In Noveml)or the workers of the copper 
industry met in the Urals- In February 1938 conferences were 
held by the building-industry and oil-industry workers. 
Then came the turn of the peat, cement, electric power, gold 
and platinum industries. In April 1938 the People’s Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry arranged a conference of geol- 
ogists and chemists and in June a conference of the active 
workers of the Donets Basin coal industry. 

These conferences greatly influenced the further devel- 
opment ol the various branches of heavy industry. 
The appeals issued by the conferences and the orders of the 
People’s Commissar of Heavy Industry clearly defined the 
tasks confronting the separate branches of heavy industry 
and indicated the way they were to be achieved. 

Much importance attached during this period to such 
questions as increasing production efficiency, proper organ- 
ization of production processes and the elimination of 
every kind of waste. 

At this juncture the threat of a second world war became 
more and more evident. It was essential to mobilize all re- 
sources of production in order to accelerate its expansion to 
the utmost, to maximize the defensive and economic might 
of the country. 

An intense struggle to work according to schedule, a 
struggle for production according to a carefully regulated 
technological process, to further improve the organization of 
production and the utilization of the fixed fund, developed 
oil a large scale at the factories and mills. 

Greater efficiency in the processes of production was 
also the aim of the drive for economy in the use of raw ma- 
terial, fuel, auxiliary materials and electricity. Enterprises 
sought to lower the consumption of these items per unit of 
output by improving production technology, making use of 
what was formerly regarded as waste, employing substitutes 
on a large scale and a sharp reduction of spoilage. 

Labour discipline showed a further decided improve- 
ment. This was a very important prerequisite for utilizing 
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the reserve powers of production and achieving a further 
rise of the technical level of industry. 

The Bolshevik Party and the Soviet Government e\ 
plained again and again that the struggle for Socialist labour 
discipline could not l>e confined to training and persuasion 
alone, Methods of propaganda and agitation and the organi- 
zation of Socialist emulation had to be supplemented by di- 
rect coercion of persons refusing to work or placing their 
personal interests above the interests of the state. 

Of exceptional importance for the development of indus- 
try was the decision of the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the U.S.S.R., the Central Committee of the €.P.S.U.(B.) 
and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions of Decem- 
ber 28, 1938 entitled “Measures for the Regulation of La- 
bour Discipline, for the Improvement of the Practice of State 
Social Insurance and for the Struggle Against Abuses in 
this Matter.” It provided that any worker absenting himself 
from work without a valid reason was to be discharged at 
once. No idling was to he tolerated during working hours. 
The decree also included measures to prevent workers from 
frequently changing jobs. 

The above decision obtained the warm support of the 
millions of working people throughout the land. In numer- 
ous resolutions workers by hand and brain expressed their 
unswerving determination to introduce strict order in factory 
and office, and to put an end to truancy and to flitting from 
job to job. 

However, there still remained at the factories and offices 
a number, quite small, to be true, of plant and office work- 
ers who refused to recognize their responsibilities and du- 
ties to the Socialist State. II thus became, necessary to intro- 
duce new and sterner measures to put an end to the practice 
of deliberately absenting oneself from work and to lighten 
discipline at work. 

This was particularly urgent in view of the general inter- 
national situation. In 1940 the flames of World War It at 
ready engulfed a great part of the capitalist world. The dan 
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ger of tile war spreading to our country increased and this 
made it necessary to accelerate the development of our 
industry. 

On June 26, 1940, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U-S.S.R. issued a decree which provided that hence- 
forth flitters and absenteeists would be tried in court. The 
new law met the desire of the Soviet workers to strengthen 
Socialist discipline. It was in line with their determination 
to establish strict order at all enterprises, to ensure accuracy 
and high efficiency at work. 

The utilization of production reserve powers and the 
strengthening of labour discipline was greatly facilitated by 
the special decision of the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the U.S.S.R. and the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 
adopted in May 1940, “On Raising the Role of Foremen at the 
Heavy Machine-Building Factories.” The Party and the Gov- 
ernment demanded that foremen he vested with the neces- 
sary authority to enable them properly to discharge their 
duties as the direct organizers of production. 

The Party and Hit* Government particularly stressed the 
foreman's responsibility for the introduction of Slakhanovite 
methods of work and for the maintenance of labour disci- 
pline. 

This decision came to he used as a guide for other 
branches of industry as well. 

Increased production efficiency was also to show its ef- 
fects in improved quality of output and in the delivery of 
goods without any pertinent parts missing. In order to in- 
crease the responsibility for quality of output and the deliv- 
ery of complete sets of goods, the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. decreed on July 10, 1940, thal 
the issuance of defective industrial products or of incom- 
plete sets of industrial products or of products that do not 
comply with obligatory standards was an offence against the 
stale and equivalent to sabotage. 

The struggle for the further improvement of technique 
and increased production efficiency during the first three 
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years of the third period resulted in new economic successes 
with regard to both production and capital construction. 
In 1940 alone almost 38.000 million rubles were invested 
in the national economy (including about 6,000 million 
rubles invested through non-centralized channels). Aggre- 
gate investments for 1938-40 in the national economy of 
the U.S.S.R. totalled 108,000 million rubles. Of this sum 
75,000 million rubles were assigned to industry and trans- 
port. 

During these years there was a very intensive effort to 
put new plant into operation. In the coal industry new mines 
representing an annual capacity of 51 million tons of coal 
were sunk during the three years of the Third Five-Year 
Plan period. Electric power productive capacity was increased 
by approximately 2.4 million kilowatts. New blast furnaces 
increasing pig iron smelting capacity by 2.9 million 
Ions were blown in. The textile industry was enriched hv 
almost one million cotton spindles. 

In the aggregate about 2,900 factories, mills, mines, pow- 
er stations and so forth started operations during the 
first three years of the Third Five-Year Plan period in stale 
industry (exclusive of regional industry of local importance). 
This was almost twice the number of industrial estab- 
lishments inaugurated during the entire first quinquennial 
period. 

The graph describing industrial output continued its steep 
ascent during the third period. 

Tims in 1938-40 industrial production showed an in- 
crease of approximately 50 per cent. 

The task of accelerating the country's preparedness for 
defence and of continuing the technical reconstruction of 
the national economy of the U.S.S.R. demanded that heavy 
industry develop faster than light industry also during the 
Third Five-Year Plan period. In 1938-40 the production of 
means of production increased more than one-half while 
the production of articles of consumption increased one- 
third. Soviet machine building registered particularly great 
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successes during these three years, its output increasing 76 
per cent. 

As a result of these rales of increase gross industrial 
production in the U.S.S.R. had reached, by the middle of 
1941, 86 per cent of the target figure set by the Third Five- 
Year Plan for 1942, i-c., the last year of the third quinquen- 
nial period. The corresponding figure for heavy industry was 
90 per cent on the eve of the Great Patriotic War. Hence 
it is quite obvious that if fascist Germany had not attacked 
the Soviet Union, the Third Five-Year Plan would have been 
fulfilled as successfully as (he preceding two plans. 

The figures illustrating the increase in industrial pro- 
duction are the more significant since “the growth of pro- 
duction was attended in the Soviet Union by a reconstruc- 
tion of industry, particularly the machine-building industry, 
for the manufacture of the most up-to-date machinery neces- 
sary for the national economy and the national defence.” 
(Voznesensky.) 

As during the previous five-year plan periods, I he growth 
of production was paralleled in the U.S.S.R. by a rise of the 
standard of living of the working people and an increase in 
their general welfare. During the three years of the third 
period the national income of the U.S.S.R. increased from 
96,000 million rubles in 1937 to 128.300 million rubles in 

1940, i.e., an accession of 32,300 million rubles, or 30 per 
cent. 

The growth and consolidation of the national economy 
steadily continued. However, particular branches of industry 
and separate enterprises still suffered loss from inefficient 
use of material and human resources. These shortcomings 
had to he brought to light without fear or favour, and ways 
and means of improving work had to be indicated in order 
that all the production resources might be mobilized with 
greater elTecti. This task was discharged by the Eighteenth 
All-Union Conference of the C.P.S.U.(lb) lu-hl in February 

1941. 

With all the force of Bolshevik self-criticism the confer- 
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ence laid bare the defects in the work of particular establish- 
ments and branches of industry. 

Red tape and bureaucratic methods of work had not yet 
been eradicated in a number of people’s commissariats and 
departments (the People’s Commissariat of the Merchant 
Marine, the People’s Commissariat of the Electrical Indus- 
try, the People’s Commissariat of the River Fleet, and 
others). The People’s Commissariats of the Timber Indus- 
try and the Building Materials Industry had fallen consider- 
ably short of fulfilling the 1940 plan. At many enterprises 
raw material, auxiliary material and fuel consumption was 
badly controlled; there were cases of rush work disturbing 
the rhythm of production, of shops being littered with rub- 
bish and generally neglected, of gross violations of techno- 
logical discipline, etc. There was considerable unused reserve 
productive capacity in industry. 

The conference demanded that business and Party organ- 
izations decidedly improve the system of inventorying equip- 
ment and every other kind of property and materials in 
possession of the enterprise, without which there can he 
no effective, operative management. Business executives, fur- 
thermore, were to put a stop to all losses in the use of equip- 
ment, tools, raw material and fuel. Tins required that all 
stoppages of machinery, over-consumption of fuel, electric- 
ity and raw materials, and all spoilage be eliminated, that 
the plants he kept clean and in orderly condition and that 
equipment be handled with care. 

The conference paid great attention to the abolition of all 
avoidable rush work at the various establishments and to the 
strict scheduling of work. A very important prerequisite here 
was strict compliance with technological requirements, better 
planning of work at the enterprises and the preparation of 
normal stocks of the semi-finished product by one depart- 
ment for the department next in line of production. 

It was of great importance to intensify the work of mas- 
tering the new technique and of perfecting it. The tar- 
diness with which new models of machines and manufac- 
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lures were designed and introduced in production could no 
longer be tolerated. Advanced methods of technology had to 
be applied more boldly and on a wider scale, and r* . search 
institutes and laboratories bad to work in closer contact 
with the productive enterprises. 

The conference also dealt specially with such questions 
as consolidating the business-accounting system and im- 
proving the quality indices of work in industry with a view 
to a further reduction of production costs. 

The Eighteenth All-Union Conference of the C P.S.U.(B.) 
focused l he attention of business and Party organizations on 
the mobilization of all production reserves. The threat of 
war had made this particularly necessary. 

The decisions of the conference resulted in greatly in- 
creased production efficiency — the establishment of strict 
discipline and order at factory, mill and transport. All t his 
was of decisive importance during the following years when 
industry and transport had to he adapted to the war econo- 
my and all production resources had to be placed at the ser- 
vice of l lie front. 


CHAPTER V 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE U.S.S.R. 
DURING THE PRE-WAR PERIOD 

SCALES. RATES AND STRUCTURE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 

The average annual rate of growth of Soviet industry for 
the entire pre-war period of peaceful Socialist construction, 
from 1921 through 1940, was 25 per cent. 

Throughout the length of this period Soviet industry 
steadily increased its scale of output, knew only extended re- 
production scale. Its planned. Socialist system of economy 
saved the Soviet Union from the economic crises, unemploy- 
ment and mass impoverishment that are the inevitable con- 
comitants of the capitalist mode of production. The econom- 
ic life of our country, directed by state plans for the nation- 
al economy, developed on the basis of uninterrupted So- 
cialist reproduction on a progressively increasing scale. Its 
purpose was to enhance the might and economic independ- 
ence of the Soviet State, strengthen its defensive capacity, 
enlarge the social wealth of the country and steadily raise 
the living and cultural standards of the Soviet people. 

Whereas in the Soviet Union industrial production never 
showed a decline during the years of peaceful development, 
tin* capitalist countries experienced three economic crises in 
Ibis period — in 1921, 1930-33 and 1937. Each one of these 
« rises caused a sharp drop in volume of output and an im- 
mense increase in unemployment. 
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Lveu al 1 1 nil best tla* capitalist countries never exhibited 
such rates ot industrial expansion as were achieved by So- 
viet industry. 

The following figures will illustrate this point. In 50 
years — from 1800 to 1910 — Great Britain increased her in- 
dustrial production 2.5-fold, France 3.4-fold; Germany, 
which developed inure rapidly than the old capitalist coun- 
tries, showed a 6.2-fold increase in its industrial output dur- 
ing the half-century. 

When the period of the general crisis of the capitalist 
system set in, the pace ot capitalist industrial expansion fell 
precipitately. During the period of 1917 through 1936 the 
average annual rate of growth of industrial production in 
the capitalist world was only 1 .0 per cent. In Great Britain 
it was 0.9 per cent, in Germany 3.2 per cent, in the U.S.A. 
1 per cent and in France 3.9 per cent. 

As has been -shown above Soviet industrial expansion 
was much more rapid. 

Particularly high was the rah 1 of growth of Soviet heavy 
industry. W bile industrial output as a whole increased on an 
average 20 per cent a year during the first two Stalin Five- 
^ ear Plan periods, the increase in machine building was 
32.(5 per cent, in the generation of electric power 24.8 per 
cent, in construction 24.4 per cent. 

Highly indicative are also the absolute figures showing 
flic average annual increases of industrial output in Ihe 
U.S.S.R. During the 20 years comprising the pre-war period, 
the average annual increase of industrial output rose 
from the 2,000 million rubles (in fixed prices) of the restora- 
tion period (1921-26) lo 14,000 million rubles for the first 
three years of the third quinquennial period. 

The very high rates of the Socialist industrialization of 
the country resulted in a huge increase in the scale of in- 
dustrial production. In 1940 gross production of industry as 
a whole amounted to 138,500 million rubles as against 16,200 
million rubles in 1913. This meant that the pre-war output 
of the whole of industry had multiplied 8.5 times over hv 
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1940. Large-scale industry's output in 1940 was almost 12 
limes that of 1913. 

The higher rates of expansion in Ihe production of 
means ol production was responsible for heavy industry 
exceeding its pre-war level more than light industry. In 
19-10 gross output of heavy industry was more than 15 times 
the pre-war figure, amounting lo 84.800 million rubles. The 
corresponding increase of articles of consumption was 5-fold. 

Particular branches of industry of prime importance 
showed even greater increases in comparison with 1913 lev- 
els. 

Of paramount interest are the rates of growth of the 
Soviet machine-building industry, as it is Ihe most vital spot 
of heavy industry, the chief indispensable of war economy. 

Russia’s pre-revolutionary machine-building industry was 
very poorly developed. In 1913 the whole output of the ma- 
chine-building plants (including repair shops) was worth 
900 million rubles. At the initial stage of Ihe First Five-Year 
Plan period the Soviet machine-building industry bad al- 
ready almost trebled this volume of output. At the end of the 
second period the output was 30 times that of 1913. 

Party and Government gave their constant attention to 
Ihe establishment of a powerful electric- power base and wide- 
spread electrification. Generation of electricity, which in 
1913 amounted to 1,900 million kilowatt-hours, had in- 
creased by 1929 lo 6,200 million kilowatt-hours, by 1933 lo 
16,300 million kilowatt-hours and by 1940 to 48,300 million 
kilowatt-hours, a 26-fold increase compared with 1913. 

Considerable increase in volume of output was also 
achieved by the iron and steel industry, one of Ihe most 
important ingredients of modern industrial life. 

In 1940 the Soviet Union smelted 15 million tons of pig 
iron as against 4.2 million tons in 1913. Steel smeltings 
showed a corresponding increase from 4.2 million tons to 
IN. 3 million tons, rolled products from 3.5 million tons to 
13.1 million tons. This expansion of the iron and steel and 
I Ik- machine-building industries was highly essenlial for the 
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establishment in llie l .S.S.It. oJ the economic basis required 
tor active defence and the conduct of modern war. 

1 lie development of the entire national economy could 
not, however, have been attained without a solid fuel base 
to rely upon. Accordingly, the Stalin live-year plans at- 
tached great importance to ihe development of the fuel in- 
dustry. The struggle for a constantly growing fuel base is 
well summarized in the following figures: during the pe- 
riod 1913-40 U.S.S.R. coal output rose from 29.1 million tons 
to 100 million tons, oil output from 9 million tons to 31 
million tons; peal output from 1.7 million Ions to 32.1 mil- 
lion tons. 

The chemical industry exhibited rates of growth that 
exceeded those of industry as a whole. In 1913 the total out- 
put of the chemical industry was valued at only 457 million 
rubles (in 1926/27 prices). But at the threshold of the First 
Five-Year Plan period (1928) Ihe pre-war volume of output 
was already exceeded by almost 50 per cent. The industry 
reached full bloom during the Stalin quinquennial periods 
preceding World War II. Due to its accelerated development 
Ihe gross production of the chemical industry was 6,800 mil- 
lion rubles in 1938, almost 15 limes the 1913 figure. 

Great also were the successes achieved hv the building- 
materials industry- In 1913 Russia produced 1-5 million 
Ions of cement. In 1940 Ihe Soviet Union’s cement output 
was 5.8 million tons, almost quadrupling production. The 
manufacture of brick, rooting paper, parchment paper, slate, 
asbestos, window glass and other types of building mate- 
rial likewise increased greatly. 

Articles for general consumption, too, were produced in 
constantly growing quantities. The textile industry, for in- 
stance, produced goods worth 3.500 million rubles in 1913 
and in 1938 goods worth 1 1.200 million rubles, a 3.2-fold 
increase. The production of cotton fabrics grew from 2,224 
million metres to 3.491 million metres, the output of foot- 
wear (exclusive of felt hoots, rubbers and galoshes) from 8.3 
million pairs to 213 million pairs. The value of the gross out- 
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put oi the loud industry rose from 5,800 million rubles in 
1913 to 19,800 million rubles in 1938, or 3.4 times over. 

"This unprecedented growth of production,” Comrade 
Stalin pointed out, ‘‘cannot he regarded as the simple and 
ordinary development of a country from backwardness to 
progress. It was a leap by which our Motherland became 
transformed from a backward country into a progressive 
country, from an agrarian into an industrial country.” 

The Socialist industrialization of the U.S.S.R. radically 
changed the whole national economy, and industry, of 
course, in particular. 

In 1913 agriculture was the predominant branch of the 
national economy, representing as it did 57.9 per cent of the 
country’s total production. But already at the beginning of 
Ihe Second Five-Year Plan period large-scale industry ac- 
counted for 70.4 per cent of the total output of the national 
economy. The proportion of agricultural production in the 
national economy fell to 29.6 per cent while in absolute 
figures it showed considerable growth. 

The Party and the Government devoted great attention to 
changing the structure of industrial output. In 1913 the pro- 
duction of means of production yielded only one-third of the 
gross output of industry in the aggregate, whereas the pro- 
duction of articles of consumption yielded two-thirds. But 
already under Ihe first plan the greater part of Ihe total in- 
dustrial production was accounted for by heavy industry, 
and in 1940 more than 60 per cent of ttie total industrial 
output consisted of instruments and means of production. 

These figures reflect the splendid victory achieved by So- 
i inlist industrialization, the outstanding feature of which 
was the accelerated growth of the production of means of 
production. 

The machine-building industry occupied a key position in 
Hie development of heavy industry and in its structure. Its 
output accounted for a sharply increasing percentage of the 
total. In 1913 the output of the machine-building industry 
was no more than 6.8 per cent of the total output of large- 
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scale industry, but in 1040 it h a <l risen to 31 per cent This 
percentage was the highest in I he world. 

in the process oi the industrial transformation of the 
country, power and chemical production also increased their 
respective percentages of total industrial production. Electric 
power production increased from 0.27 per cent in 1913 to 
2.13 per cent in 1938. The production of the chemical indus- 
try in 1938 constituted 6.4 per cent of I he total industrial 
output. 

the enormous shills in the structure of Soviet industry 
were a result of (lie establishment of a whole series of new 
and very important branches and lines of production, with- 
out which it would have been impossible to carry out the 
tasks ot Socialist construction. 

Dining the period of the Stalin five-year plans there were 
set up m the U.S.S.R. a powerful tractor and automobile 
industry, a highly developed aeronautical and lank indus- 
h>, and a number oi new industries producing ordnance, 
trench mortars and oilier armament. The creation in our 
country oi a powerful defence industry was one of the out- 
standing achievements of Socialist industrialization. 

Another industry that sprang up under the five-year plans 
was machine-tool making. Before the revolution there were 
a few small factories which manufactured a very limited 
number of exceedingly primitive machine tools. During the 
live-year plan periods huge machine-tool plants were built 
in Moscow, Gorky, Kiev, Kharkov, Sverdlovsk and a number 
ol other cities. The old machine-tool making plants were 
thoroughly reconstructed. As a result the Soviet Union today 
is the possessor of a powerful machine-tool industry capable 
of producing any type, however intricate. 

Other industries established in the U.S.S.R. are heavy 
machine building, shipbuilding, and the manufacture of 
chemical machinery, building and road-making machinery, 
textile machinery, etc. 

rhe manufacture of modern farming machinery dates 
from this period; and the output of the transport-machinery 
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industry and of other industries also lias thoroughly changed 
in character. 

A powerful metal industry has arisen under the five-yen 
plans. All I he high-grade metal works are the offspring ol 
I lie Stalin quinquenniums. Electrometallurgy, which makes 
possible the production of .steel of particularly high quality, 
is extensively developed in the U.S.S.R. 

A number of exceptionally important products, particu- 
larly aluminum, magnesium and nickel, were first manufac- 
tured on a large industrial scale during the Stalin five-year 
plan periods. The same .applies lo the extraction and proc- 
< ssing of rare metals. In the oil industry the manufacture 
of high-octane gasoline has been mastered, which is of ex- 
ceptional importance to the national defence. 

Important branches of the chemical industry have been 
el up in I he U.S.S.R. during Ihe plan periods, such as the 
manufacture of coke and its by-products, of nitrates, ani- 
line dyes, chemical products derived from wood, artificial 
Mines, synthetic rubber, plastics, pharmaceutical chemicals, 
varnishes and dyes, etc. 

Eight industry and the food industry have also introduced 
many new lines of manufacture. 

Thus during the thirteen years preceding the recent war 
I lin e evolved in the U.S.S.R. an industry which in scale 
-.1 production, technique and structure differed radically 
I mm the industry of pre-revolutionary Russia. The profound 
changes in the structure of industrial production are a re- 
IMrlion of the industrial transformation of our country and 
llic establishment of an industry capable of coping with Ihe 
h ill lasks that face the mighty Soviet Socialist State. 

rile unprecedentedly high rates of growth of Socialist in- 
.Mislrv wrought a change in the ratios of production be- 
lv ' u the industry of Ihe U.S.S.R. and that of the capitalist 
i outlines. 

While tsarist Russia's industrial output in 1913 was less 
in hi nne-fourteenth of that of the U.S.A., a little over one- 
.>11. | hat of Germany, two-ninlhs that of England and l wo- 
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tilths that of France, Soviet industry as early as 1937 was 
only a little less lhaii one-third that of the U.S.A., 17-3 per 
cent more than that of Germany, one and a half times as 
much as England's and more than three times that of France. 

The share of the U.S.S.R. in world industrial output 
showed particularly igreal increases in the most important 
types of manufactures of heavy industry. 

In volume of industrial outpid the Soviet Union gained 
first place in Europe and second place in the world as 
early as 1937, being surpassed only by I lie U.S.A. 

CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION AND FIXED FUNDS 
IN INDUSTRY 

The enormous scale of capitalist construction, which en- 
sures the constant augmentation of productive capacities in 
all branches of industry, constitutes one ot the principal 
factors of extended reproduction in Soviet industry. 

The immense construction program attached particular 
importance to the problem ol accumulating material and 
monetary resources. 

In the solution of this problem the Soviet Union could 
not resort to capitalist methods of accumulation. 

“History up till now,” said Comrade Stalin, has known 
three paths of the formation and development of powerful 
industrial stales. 

“The first path is the path of grabbing and pillaging colo- 
nies. . . . 

“The second path is the path of military conquest and 
the exaction of large indemnities from one country by an- 
other. . . . 

“The third path is the path of usurious concessions and 
usurious loans from capitalistically developed countries to 
a capitalistically backward country. ... 1 

All these paths were inacccptable to the Soviet Union. A 
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Socialist State could not base its development on the pillag- 
ing of colonies or on wars of conquest, for these paths are 
incompatible with the very nature of the Socialist system of 
society. The freedom and independence of peoples, big and 
small, and their economic and cultural nourishment, con- 
stitute one of the most important principles of development of 
Soviet society. 

Nor could the U.S.S.R. follow a course of granting con- 
cessions on onerous terms or of accepting loans from the 
main capilalist countries on such terms, as such a course 
would have meant the loss of its independence. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government led the 
Land of Soviets along a different course, the course of in- 
dustrializing the country by drawing on its interior sources 
of accumulation. 

“As I have already said, this path has not been explored 
by bourgeois stales; but that does not imply by a long way 
lhal it is impossible for the proletarian state. What is impos- 
sible, or nearly impossible, in this case for bourgeois stales 
is quite possible for a proletarian state. The point is 
that hi this respect the proletarian state enjoys advantages 
which bourgeois states do not, and 1 dare say, cannot, en- 
joy.” 1 

These avantages are the consequence of the fundamen- 
tal difference between the bourgeois slate and our state, 
which creates the conditions for different sources and meth- 
ods of accumulation. These conditions are: Socialist owner- 
hip of the instruments and means of production and 
planned economy. 

Socialist industry has incomparably greater possibilities 
limn capitalist industry of raising the productivity of labour, 
u| constantly lowering production costs and thus increasing 
i tec m nidations. 

In addition to accumulation within industry, which ac- 
• • Mints for the principal portion of the means required for 
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the industrialization of the country, there are the revenues 
derived from agriculture, another source of accumulation. 
Soviet Socialist agriculture, the largcsl-scale agriculture in 
the world and the one most highly mechanized, is able to 
yield considerably greater accumulations than the small- 
scale and technically backward agriculture of the capitalist 
countries. The stale loans subscribed to by the people out of 
their incomes likewise constitute a source of accumulation 
in the U.S.S.R. 

The superiority of the Soviet system of economy is 
manifest not only from the accumulation of immense means 
but also from their proper use in Socialist construction. 
Under the capitalist economic system capital is pul into this 
or that branch of the national economy not because the de- 
velopment of the branch in question is of greatest impor- 
tance to the country, to society as a whole, but for entirely 
different reasons. When a capitalist has to decide what line 
of production is most profitable to him he goes by current 
business conditions. In capitalist society the How of capital 
from one branch of the national economy to another is 
spontaneous, following the law of the average rate of profit. 

In Socialist economics accumulated means are allocated 
in accordance with the national-economic plan, the impor- 
tance of particular branches of industry and the part they play 
in the carrying out ol Hie political and economic tasks of 
the Socialist Soviet Slate. In the U.S.S.R. live accu in illations 
of the state enterprises are assigned by the Party and the 
Government in a planned way to such purposes as the 
strengthening of tin* might of the Soviet State, the further 
expansion of production, the creation of essential stock-piles 
and the raising of Hie living and cultural standards of the 
working people. 

The superiority of the Socialist system of economy with 
regard to accumulations and their distribution was made use 
of with exceptional skill by the Rolslievik Party and the So- 
viet Government. 

This is attested to by the increasingly huge figures describ- 
ing 





ing performance in the field of capital construction in the 
U.S.S.R. From 1929 through 1940 approximately 300,000 
million rubles were invested in the whole of the national 
economy. The greater pari of these investments was allot- 
ted to industry, primarily heavy industry. During the decade 
1929-38, 107,400 million rubles out of the 222,900 mil- 
lion rubles representing aggregate investments were put into 
industry. The division of investments between the production 
of means of production and the production of articles of 
consumption appears from the following figures: 


Investments (including Capital Repa’rs') in Industry in the U.S.S.R. 

durin" 1929-38 

(in thousand million rubles, in prices of the corresponding years) 


Branch of the national 
economy 

1929-33 

1934-38 

Total for decade 
1929-38 

Industry 

34.5 

72.9 

107.4 

of which: 




Production of means of 

production 

29.5 

GO. 8 

90.3 

Production of means 

of consumption 

5.0 

12.2 

17.2 


rims during the decade 1929-1938, 84 per cent of the 
1 1 l;d of investments in industry went to heavy industry. 

The tremendous increase in the volume of capital con- 
■I ruction was attended by a thorough reorganization of t tie 
very processes of construction. During the first three Stalin 
tin- year plan periods a powerful building industry arose 
in I lie Soviet Union. 

The enormous expansion of capital building operations 
I the technical improvement of construction processes 

• "ii adorably increased the effect of investments in construc- 

• "ii The productive capacity of industry grew immensely 
I . I «*:»< lily . Under the Second Five-Year Plan, for instance. 
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Hie fixed l'und put m operation in the whole of industry was 
3.8 times as great as under the first plan. 

To summarize. Whereas in the beginning of 1929 fixed 
production funds in large-scale industry totalled 10,300 mil- 
lion rubles, that figure had increased by the beginning of the 
Second Five-Year Plan period to 22,600 million rubles, and 
by the beginning of the Third Five-Year Plan period to 
57,900 million rubles. Tn (he aggregate, the lixcd produc- 
tion fund of large-scale industry multiplied 5.6 limes during 
the first two quinquennial periods alone. 

As specified by the plan of capital construction, heavy 
industry’s fixed fund increased at a more rapid rate than 
those of light industry. 

For electric power stations Ihe fixed production fund 
showed an 8-fold increase during this period. For the coal 
industry the increase was 6-fold, for the iron and steel in- 
dustry 7.7-1 old, the metal-working industry 7.7-fold, the 
chemical industry 10-fold, the food and grocery supplies in- 
dustry 4-fold, etc. 

In no country in the world has there been such an 
impetuous growth of plant as in the U.S,S.R. 

Jn the U.S.A. during its prime the fixed capital invest- 
ed in industry increased on the average 6-6.5 per cent a year. 
During economic crises there is a sharp recession in the rate 
of growth of fixed capital in industry in the capitalist coun- 
tries or there is no increase at all. It is a characteristic lea- 
lure of Ihe general crisis of capitalism that huge produc- 
tive capacities stand chronically idle. 

In the Soviet Union the increase of fixed funds was steady 
and exceedingly rapid. Their vast growth in Soviet indus- 
try brought about a thorough renewal of them during the 
Stalin five-year plan periods. As early as January 1, 1936, in 
the manufacturing industry of the U.S.S.R. the production 
funds of the completely reconstructed and new factories 
constituted lour-fillhs ol the tola!, the new factories alone 
accounting for 42.5 per cent of these funds. At Ihe power 
stations the completely reconslnicled and new enterprises 
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accounted for 87.5 per cent, in the chemical industry lot- 
94 per cent, in the iron and steel industry for 97.2 per cent 
and in the metal-working industry for 85 per cent of all 
production fund. In 1937-40 the process of renewing the 
fixed fund continued to he very intensive. By the beginning 
of the Great Patriotic War there had been a complete renewal 
of Soviet industry’s fixed fund. Thus almost our entire in- 
dustrial plant al the outbreak of the war had been installed 
during the preceding thirteen years. 

The Soviet Union has the newest and most up-to-date 
factories and equipment of any country in the world. This 
is one of the most substantial factors accelerating the de- 
velopment of productive forces in the U.S.S.R. 

TECHNICAL PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY 

One of the most important features of Socialist con- 
slruclion is the thorough technical reconstruction of indus- 
try and on l Ills basis of the whole national economy. The 
rule of technical progress is exceptionally great in Ihe build- 
ing of Communist society. 

The building up of Communist society will signify the 
attainment of a new level of development of technique and 
labour productivity, a higher level than that of capitalism. 
Even during the first phase of Communist society — under 
Socialism — -the Soviet Union has won first place in the world 
with regard to technique of production. 

Technical progress in the national economy is one of the 
Inmnost conditions for increasing output in the U.S.S.R. 

Under a Socialist system of economy technical progress 
Im ' comes one of the prime factors of a steady growth of la- 
I H i.ir productivity and a better utilization of the material 
• l< menU of production, and hence of a rise in the living 
nid cultural standards ol the working people. 

I urthermore, the development of technique makes it 
!■ title lo relieve the workers of heavy physical labour. 
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Thus perfection of the technique o! production becomes 
under Socialism one of the principal means of abolishing 
the distinction between mental and manual labour. 

Technical progress in the national economy is also highly 
important to ensure the technical and economic independ- 
ence of the U.S.S.R. and to strengthen its defensive capacity. 

In the Soviet Union the development of technique is free 
from the limitations imposed by I he capitalist mode of pro- 
duction. Here the motives for developing technique have 
changed radically. Here the main stimulus for such devel- 
opment is the desire to lighten human labour as much as 
possible, to expand its productive power, to strengthen to 
the utmost the might of the Soviet State and of its defen- 
sive capacity and to increase without surcease the quantity 
of material values created by society. 

The anarchy inherent in the development of capitalist 
technique has been eliminated in the 1 .S S.R. and planned 
technical development of the national economy has been 
made possible. Here technical progress has become the servant 
of the people, a vehicle bringing better working conditions 
and an improvement in other material aspects of lile. The 
spread of technical education, the inventive faculty as a 
mass phenomenon, the participation ol -substantial sections 
of the working people in rationalization schemes and, lastly, 
Ihe nationwide Stakhanov movement, which reveals the 
hitherto latent possibilities of technique, as well as the mas- 
tery of the new technique by scientitic workers and wide 
sections of engineers and technicians, are very important 
aids in the process of the technical re-equipment of our 
national economy. They likewise constitute a potent means 
of accelerating the development of Socialist industry. 

Only the Socialist system of production can fully un- 
fold the unlimited possibilities inherent in contemporary 
science and technique. The Communist Party and the So- 
viet Government have made extensive use <»l these potential- 
ities and have created the conditions assuring technical de- 
velopment here at a pace unequalled in anv other country. 


During the thirteen years preceding the war Soviet in- 
dustrial plant was thoroughly renewed and a radical im- 
provement of technological processes effected. The introduc- 
tion of the most up-to-date machinery and the rapid rate at 
which its operation is being mastered are striking features 
of Socialist industry’s development. 

Mechanization in general and its higher stage, the intro- 
duction ol automatic machinery, indicate the main line ot 
development of Soviet technique based on extensive electri- 
fication. 

The immense importance of mechanization has been 
repeatedly stressed by Ihe Bolshevik Party and its leaders. 
Speaking at the Eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
Lenin pointed out that “we must introduce more machines 
everywhere, we must resort to machine technique as wide- 
ly as possible.” 1 

When the restoration of the national economy had been 
completed and the period of the Stalin five-year plans was 
ushered in, the problem of the mechanization of production, 
and hi particular of laborious and heavy physical work, 
acquired decisive importance. 

In his historic speech on the six conditions of victory, 
delivered on June 28, 1931. Comrade Stalin specially em- 
phasized the great importance of mechanizing Socialist con- 
st ruction. He pointed out that “we must proceed immediately 
to mechanize the heavier processes of labour and develop 
Ibis mechanization to the utmost....”, explaining further 
I hat “mechanization of labour processes is for us the new and 
< Iccisive factor, without which we shall he unable to main- 
lniii either our tempo or the new scale ol production. 

Soviet industry has scored great successes in the mecha- 
nization of production. 

In the coal industry, for instance, mechanized mining 
m Russia constituted 1.7 per cent of the total in 1913; in 
1 938 mechanized production in the USSR. was already 

1 Lenin, Selected Works, Moscow -Leningrad, 1935, Vo!. VIII. 
p, 270. 
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90.1 per cent of the total. This brought the Soviet Union 
to first place in the world in level of mechanization of coal 
mining. 

II must be admitted, however, that before the war there 
had been no all-round mechanization embracing all the proc- 
esses of work in the coal industry. 

In the oil industry production was completely mecha- 
nized. Moreover, the mechanization of oil production in the 
U.S.S.R. developed along the most progressive lines — the pro- 
portion of oil extracted by means of deep-well pumps, com- 
pressors and gas lifts grew constantly. At the beginning 
of the Third Five-Year Plan period almost three-fourths 
of the oil output was obtained by these methods. 

The drilling of oil wells exhibited one of the most pro- 
gressive tendencies in the development of technique — the 
substitution of continuous rotary motion for reciprocating 
motion. While before the Revolution the oil industry em- 
ployed rotary drills in hardly 2 per cent of its operations, 
the principal method of 'boring having been the use of drop 
drill and rod, rotary and turbine drilling accounted for 90.7 
per cent of output at the end of the first quinquennial pe- 
riod, and by the end of the second period these methods had 
completely eliminated the rod and drop tool method. 

Before the Socialist Revolution only horses were used 
for hauling logs in lumbering operations. In 1933 mechani- 
cal haulage (tractors, trucks, narrow-gauge railways, over- 
head transmission and other mechanized lines) still account- 
ed for only 2.0 per cent. In 1938 mechanized haulage of 
logs in the principal lumber camps reached 38.2 per cent, 
of which 18.8 per cent was tractor-drawn and 13 per cent 
trucked. Despite these achievements the timber industry still 
lags far behind other industries in mechanization. 

In 1929 the iron and steel industry of the U.S.S.R. did 
not have a single completely mechanized blast furnace. But 
in 1933 such furnaces already produced one-fourth of all 
pig iron smelled, and at the beginning of the Third Five- 
Year Plan period over fit) per cent. The pouring of pig iron 





has reached a high level of mechanization. Today the hulk 
of pig iron is machine-poured. 

In steel smelting departments not only are all the new 
open-hearth furnaces equipped with charging machines 
but in the old shops, too, mechanical charging has replaced 
hand charging. The pouring of steel is now highly mecha- 
nized. Steel smelting processes are now largely automatically 
controlled. 

In the metal-working industry foundries have been mech- 
anized to a considerable extent. Parallel with this, per- 
fected and more precise methods of production are being 
introduced at many factories, such as founding under pres- 
sure and the use of permanent metal moulds. Punching of 
metals and cold working of metals under pressure are widely 
employed. The technical level of machine tools has 
been considerably raised by a sharp increase in the number 
of high-efficiency types, such as powerful heavy machine 
tools, special polishing machine tools, etc. The acceleration 
ol cutting operations and the equipment of machine tools 
with all kinds of appliances considerably increased their 
efficiency. 

During the Stalin five-year plan periods the branches 
<>l industry producing articles of consumption also reached 
a high level of mechanization. The needle-trades and the 
footwear industries, for example, were transformed from 
semi-handicraft, technically backward industries into high- 
ly mechanized industries. 

The most up-to-date equipment, in pari automatic, was 
widely introduced in the food industry of the U.S.S.R. 

The fish industry, too, became highly mechanized. 
Already at the beginning of the Third Five-Year Plan period 
fishing was mechanized more than 70 per cent. 

\ general idea of the extent of this mechanization may 
he obtained from the data describing the increase in the 
principal means of production available per worker. During 
the first two quinquennial periods alone the value of basic 
means of production available per worker increased more 


than 3- told in the coni industry, almost 4-fold in the iron 
and sleet industry, almost 8-fold in the non-ferrous metal 
industry, almost 2-fold in the metal working industry, and 
2. 5- fold in the chemical and cement industries. 

A great part of the success achieved in the mechaniza- 
tion of production was due to increased electrification. In 
the period of 1913 through 1940 the estimated capacity of 
all electric power stations in the U.S.S.R. increased 10-told 
and the generation of electricity 26-fold. 

This made possible a decided increase in industrial elec- 
trification. During the first two five-year plan periods 
alone the electric power consumption of Soviet industry 
(including the building industry) increased /-told. The in- 
dustry of the Soviet Union became the most highly electri- 
fied industry in the world. 

Technical progress in the U.S.S.R. is also achieved by 
the extensive use of chemicals and chemical methods in 
production. As early as April 1928 the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the U.S.S.R. noted in its decision on the use 
of chemicals and chemical methods that “modern chemis- 
try is changing the basic principles of industrial produc- 
tion and discovering new sources and types ol cheap raw 
material. It is creating vast material values from the sim- 
plest and commonest elements and serves as a direct in- 
strument for the Socialist transformation of agriculture. It 
has therefore rightly been brought to the fore as one o»f 
the decisive factors of the industrialization of the national 
economy.” 

The vast importance of applied chemistry for the develop- 
ment of the productive forces of the Soviet Union and its de- 
fensive capacity was pointed out by the Party in a deci- 
sion of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) passed in 
September 1929 concerning the work of the Northern 
Chemical Trust, as well as in a number of decisions of Par- 
ty congresses and conferences. 

In pursuance of the directives ol the bolshevik Paib 
and the Government of the U.S.S.R., chemical methods of 
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processing substances have been widely introduced in the 
various branches of industry. 

Already before the Great Patriotic War work was started 
in the Soviet Union on the underground gasification of coal, 
a process of obtaining fuel by chemical means. 

In the oil refining industry of the U.S.S.R. cracking, a 
chemical process, is employed on an increasing scale. On 
the eve of the First Stalin Five-Year Plan this process was 
hardly employed at all in the production of gasoline. In 
1952 cracking already accounted for 24 per cent of the out- 
put; in 1937, for 57.7 per cent. The technical level of So- 
viet oil refining is of the highest. Jn the U.S.A. only 47 per 
cent of the gasoline produced in 1937 was cracked. 

The development of t he production of artificial liquid 
fuels is a striking illustration of applied chemistry in indus- 
try. 

tu the iron and steel industry chemical methods are used 
to produce special and high grade steels and ferro-alloys, 
as well as a long list of by-products. Thus, for instance, the 
Soviet Union has made much progress in utilizing the by- 
products of coking, on the basis of which it established a 
benzol industry. 

The historic achievements of Socialist industrialization 
made possible the radical technical reconstruction of agricul- 
ture in the U.S.S.R. In 1913 only 6 rubles’ worth of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements was available per hec- 
tare of sowing area, but as early as 1938 the value of agri- 
cultural machinery, tractors and automobiles per hectare 
• I sowing area in the slate farms and collective farms was 
65 rubles. 

Before the revolution no tractors whatever were used on 
Russian farms. It was Lenin’s dream to provide the eoun- 
irvside with a hundred thousand tractors. In 1940 Soviet 
irriculture already possessed over 500,000 tractors and 
I v’. 000 combines. The supply of mineral fertilizers to the 
bums multiplied several times over. In 1928 agriculture 
Ivecived 243,100 tons of such fertilizer and in 1938 over 
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3 million tons. A sharp increase in the supply ol producer 
goods 1o llie countryside was decisive lor the Socialist re- 
construction of agriculture. 

The Soviet Union won first place in the world in point 
of saturation of industry and agriculture with new ma- 

“Our industry and agriculture,' said Comrade Stalin, 
at the Eighteenth Congress of the G.P.S.l’.(B.), are now 
based on new, up-to-date technique. It may he said with- 
out exaggeration that from the standpoint of the technique 
of production, from the standpoint of the degree of satu- 
ration of industry and agriculture with new' machinery, 
our country is more advanced than any other country, 
where the old machinery acts as a fetter on production and 
hampers Hie introduction of modern technique. 

The U S.S.R. had now completed in the main the tech- 
nical reconstruction of the national economy, having 
equipped industry and agriculture with up-to-date machinery 
and recorded important progress in its mastery. Tins con- 
stituted one of Hie most significant achievements ol Socialis 

construction. , 

The Soviet Socialist system of planned economy opened 
up the possibility of developing socialized production in its 
most perfect forms. In degree of concentration, specializa- 
tion and combination the industry of the U.S.S.R. ranks 
first in the world. 

The high degree of concentration of pre-revolulionan 
Russia’s industry with regard to the number ol workers 
employed per enterprise was combined with a low' degree 
of technical development, as a result of which manual la- 
bour was used extensively. 

During the first three Stalin five-year plan periods the 
concentration of industrial production sharply increased in 
the U S.S.R., and not only with regard to labour power but 
also productive capacity. The Magnitogorsk and Kuznetsk 

t Stalin. Problems of Leninism, Moscow, 1947. p. 007. 
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combined metallurgical plants, Hie Ural aluminum works, 
Hie Ural heavy machine-building plant, the Chelyabinsk 
tractor plant, the Moscow and Gorky automobile plants, 
Hie Ural railway car works, the Moscow Krasny Proletari 
machine-tool plant, the Moscow turret lathe plant, the Gorky 
milling machine plant, the Moscow hall -bearing plant, the 
principal chemical plants, the Barnaul and Tashkent textile 
plants and the Moscow and Leningrad meat packing plants 
are among Hie biggest and technically best equipped 
establishments in the world. 

The Soviet Government’s construction of large, modern 
enterprises had as its necessary consequence Hie establish- 
men! in our industry of a new technique and of a higher 
type of organization of production. The now huge factories 
of Soviet industry are always in I lie van of Hie struggle for 
technical progress, higher productivity ot labour and tower 
production costs. 

While increasing ttie concentration of production Hu* 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government waged a res- 
olute campaign against Hie giant mania l>y which many 
were possessed. Hence they had numerous medium-sized 
and small establishments built side by side with huge indus- 
trial plants. The introduction of modern machinery in these 
smaller establishments rendered them highly efficient. 
\l the same time they had due regard for the expediency 
ol dispersing industry throughout Hie country, as well as 
oi extensively using local fuel and raw materials and of 
minimizing time limits for building operations. 

Increased concentration of production in the U.S.S.R. 
went hand in hand with increased specialization, coopera- 
tion and combination in industry. 

Specialization in production facilitates Hie introduction 
<>l mass production, makes possible Hie use of specialized 
equipment and leads to the specialization of personnel. 

Under capitalism specialization in production denotes a 
sharpening of the contradictions inherent in the mode ot 
production, particularly an intensification of the general 
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anarchy of production and increased competition among 
the various capitalists. In the Soviet Union specialization 
ot production develops according to plan and hence leads to 
progress in technique and is one ot the most telling lactois 
of the impetuous growth of industry and labour produc- 
tivity. _ , , . , 

The Party and the Soviet Government devoted great at- 
tention to specialization in production. In the resolution 
adopted at the Sixteenth Congress of the C.P S.U.(Bd spe- 
cialization and cooperation were described as tasks of first- 
rate importance. “The congress recognizes that the rational- 
ization efforts are to he directed chiefly toward the special- 
ization of enterprises, to be accompanied by a reduction in 
assortments of goods produced, the organization ol mass 
production and cooperation among the specialized tacto- 

1 US jhe directives of the Party produced a high standard of 
specialization in Soviet industry, particularly the machine- 
building industry. 

In that industry dozens of special branches were set up. 
the manufacture of machine tools, tools, automobiles, li ac- 
tors, railway machinery, communications equipment, ball 
bearings, tanks, airplanes, ordnance, etc. 

The machinery-producing factories began to specialize 
in particular models and types. Our automobile, tractor, 
airplane, locomotive, railway-car and other factories have 
reached a degree of specialization unequalled anywhere m 

the world. „ 

The successes achieved in the specialized inam.it act uic o 

machinery in combination with the immense scale ol opera- 
tions resulted in continuous and systematic mass production 
in many Soviet machine-building plants. 

Specialization has also been extensively introduced m 
the iron and steel industry and in the textile, needle-trades 

and other industries. . 

The development of specialization and the correlative in- 
crease in the number of separate and independent branches 
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ol industry necessitated extensive recourse to industrial 
cooperation. Such cooperation is developing in the U.S.S.K. 
on the basis of the single national-economic plan, which 
determines the most expedient interconnections in produc- 
tion between separate branches of industry and separate 
enterprises. 

Cooperation among enterprises is widely developed in 
our industry. Foundries cooperate with plants of the metal- 
working industry, tractor and machine-tool plants with 
power-machinery plants, and other branches of the machine- 
building industry with ball -hearing plants. Automobile, 
tractor, airplane and tank factories have their connections 
with a ramified network of factories of related industries. 

The development of industrial cooperation was one of 
the main factors operating in favour of higher technical 
standards, better organization of production and greater 

< lliciency of small and medium-sized establishments. 

The rich experience in cooperation acquired by Soviet in- 
dustry was of great importance during the war, when small 
and medium-sized establishments, as welt as establishments 

< I local industry, had to he mobilized and geared to the 
needs of the war. Hundreds and thousands of such factories 
iikI mills took part during the war through the medium of 
(••‘operation in the manufacture of complicated and impor- 
l.i ut types of armament. 

Alongside of specialization and cooperation our industry 
Iso extensively developed the practice of combination, 
\ liirli V. I. Lenin defines as “the grouping in a single enter- 
prise of different branches of industry ....” 1 

( ombinalion prevents interruption of the process of pro- 
>ln i lion and accelerates this process; it makes possible a 

complete and comprehensive utilization of raw materi- 

>k iiikI waste. 

In Soviet industry there are big plants in which the 
ufacture of machinery is combined with the production 

I min, Selected Works, Moscow, 19-17, Two-Vol. ed., Vol. I, 
|. fill). 
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of iron and steel, chemicals, building materials, non-ferrous 

metals, sulphuric acid, etc. . . , . , . Ugk 

The tremendous expansion of Soviet industry and 
establishment of a number of highly important new bran- 
dies of industry, as well as the completion of the technical 
reconstruction of industry, secured the Soviet Union a bug 
measure of technical and economic independence. 

Whereas in 1913, 13.B per cent of machinery require- 
ments were covered by imports, such imports dropped o 
30.4 per cent in 1928 and to 0.09 per cen in 1937 . 

impetuous growth of industrial production has resulted m 
a complete cessation of the importation oi coal, tractors, 
automobiles, cotton, superphosphates, bicycles, etc. 

USSR The Soviet Union can produce any t>pe or y t- , 
even the most complicated, at its own plants, with its own 
forces, from its own raw material and in the necessary 

quantities. 

DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY’S 
RAW-MATERIAL BASE 

The Soviet Union is the richest country in the world m 

point of natural resources. ., • pr _ 

However, tsarist Russia was ill acquainted »« “ 

at wealth. Up to 1918 only a tittle over onc-tenth of Russ £ 
territory had been geologically explored. Most of the county, 
vviis a blank on the map. The study of mineral deposits with 
the aid of detailed geological photographs was partial at > 
gheted It was severely handicapped by the circumstance 
tba such study was largely confined to the European par 
of «.e country. Moreover, the very technique of geological 
survey ins was very inferior under the tsar. 

The effectuation of the Socialist industrialua .on plan re- 
nuired a thorough knowledge of the country s natural wealth. 
Us mineral raw-material base had lo lie enlarged to ensure 
ts technical and economic independence and the accelerated 
development of its industry. Accordingly, geological survey- 
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mg was undertaken on an immense scale during the pre-war 
five-year plan periods. 

These surveys considerably increased our stock of knowl- 
edge of the Soviet Union’s mineral deposits. The proportion 
of areas photographed in geological detail rose considerably. 

From January 1, 1918 to January 1, 1939, chiefly during 
the Stalin five-year plan periods, Soviet geologists photo- 
graphed almost 7.500,000 square metres of territory, a tre- 
mendous area which more than quadrupled the hitherto 
investigated area of the U.S.S.R. As a result of the wide 
development of geological surveying, knowledge of the Soviet 
Union’s natural wealth increased tremendously under Soviet 
rule. 

Coal deposits were estimated by pre-revolutionary Russia 
a I 238,000 million tons. By the beginning of the Third Five- 
Year Plan period surveyed deposits of coal in the U.S.S.P,. 
were more than seven times as great, totalling 1,654,400 
million tons. Immense coal deposits have been found in the 
eastern districts— the Urals, Siberia and Central Asia. 

Pre-revolutionary Russia’s surveyed deposits of oil were 
estimated at 900 million tons. Soviet geologists increased this 
figure several times over. Dozens of new rich oil-bearing 
areas have l>een discovered in the Baku region (Apsheron 
Peninsula), and also in the Grozny and Maikop districts. 
Rich oil deposits have also been found in the middle Volga 
area, Bashkiria, Western Kazakhstan and elsewhere. 

Ascertained oil deposits in the Soviet Union rose to a 
total of 4,700 million tons as of January 1, 1938. 1 

Russia’s iron-ore deposits were estimated at less than 
2,000 million tons in 1913; by the beginning of the Thi d 
Live- Year Plan period ascertained deposits had risen to 
267, 100 million tons. Surveyed deposits increased eonsid- 
. taldy in the southern iron ore regions of the U.S.S.R. 
iKrivoi Rog and Kerch). Very rich iron ore has been dis- 
• . i vc red in the central European part of the U.S.S.R. — the 

i Oil deposits of the U.S.S.R., including all categories, total 8,700 
mill h>ii Ions. 
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Kursk magnetic anomaly, and the lula, I\1 topper and Li- 
petsk deposits. The iron-ore fields oi‘ the Urals, W ester n 
and Eastern Siberia, Kazakhstan, the Far East, the Kola 
Peninsula and other regions were studied much more 
extensively. 

Soviet geologists discovered huge new deposits of non-ler- 
rous metals ami greatly increased the survey of these impor- 
tant types of metal. 

Rich copper ore deposits have born discovered in tin 
Urals, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. 

Immense natural deposits of rare metals of inci easing 
importance for the development of industry— have been 
found in the U-S.S.R. The large deposits of non-ferrous and 
rare metals discovered in the Altai, in the Soviet Panin 
region, the ‘ roof of the world-'* and in parts of Central 
Asia must he given special mention. 

Some of the richest potassium salt deposits in the world 
have been discovered in the Solikamsk district. Such deposits 
have also been found in the Trans-Volga area. Among the 
world's most extensive apatite deposits are those discovered 
in Khibiny. 

The Soviet Union is also rich in bauxite deposits. Besides 
the widely known Tikhvin bauxites the Ural and othei 
deposits of this mineral are intensively exploited. 

Forests take up the enormous area of (HO million hectares 
iu the U.S.S.R., upward of one-fifth of the world’s limber 
area, much more than any other country possesses. In the 
U.S.A., for instance, the timber area comprises ‘24:5 million 
hectares, in Canada 297,800,000 hectares, in Sweden 
23,200,000 hectares. 

The Soviet Union is also enormously rich in peat, the 
principal chemicals and water power. 

In sum, the Soviet Union's share of the world's known 
natural resources has sharply increased under Soviet rule. 
While pre-revolutionary Russia occupied tenth place in 
the world in ascertained iron-ore and coal deposits, the 
U.S.S.R. occupied fust place in the world in ascertained 
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iron-ore deposits and second place in coal deposits. The 
U.S.S.R is also first in deposits of oil, peat, potassium salt, 
apatite, etc., and in water-power and timber resources. 

The following table comprises the most important items 
of the natural wealth of the U.S.S.R. (as of the beginning 
of 1938) : l 



Unit of 
measure- 
ment 


Inclusive of 


World 

deposits 

U.S.S.R. 

1 U.S.A. 

; without 
colonies 

Coal 

1,000 mill, tons 

8,250.0 

1 , 654 . 4 

2,889.2 

Oil 

mill, tons 

7,95)6.0 

4,679.3* 

1,861.0 

Hydroelectric 
power* 

mill. kwh. 

No data 

280.0 

82.2 

Timber are i . . . 

mill. ha. 

3,000.0 

610.0 

243.0 


1,000 mill, tons 
1,000 mill, tons 

250.6 

150.6 

13.4 

Iron ore 

500.1 

267. 1 5 

91.4 

Manganese ore . . 

mill, tons 

2,458.0 

784.9 

5.2 


mill, tons 

623.0 

477.0* 

2.0 






As appears from the table, the U.S.SR. contains more 
than one-fifth of the world’s coal deposits, more than halt 
.it its oil deposits, more than one-fifth of its timber lands, 
til) per cent of its peat deposits, more than half of its iron- 

1 Sec Sotsialisticheskoye Stroildstwo Soyuzu liosplanizilat, 

' Deposits of categories ATB-t-Cj, Le-, deposits ascertained bv 
I'cotogical survey (comparably with other countries). rqfal deposits 
I ill categories in the U.S.S.R., including supposed deposits based 
• 01 geological investigation, amount to 8,689.6 mill. Ions. 

1 I’olential capacity for average annual water consumption. 

i Calculated in air-dried peat equivalent. 

Inclusive of 256.500 mill, tons of ferriferous quartzites. 

« Deposits of categories A + B-TCi. Total apatite deposits 1,97. 
million Ions. 
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ore deposits, almost one-third of its manganese-ore deposits 
and more than two-thirds of its apatite deposits. No other 
country in the world is so rich in natural resources. 

The industrialization of the country and the raising of 
the standard of living ol the working people required also 
a considerable enlargement of the agricultural raw-material 
base. In tsarist Russia, in spite of the agrarian nature of the 
country, this base was extremely narrow. In 1913 the area 
sown to industrial crops was only 4,551,000 hectares, or 
4.3 per cent, of the total sown area of 104,999,000 hectares. 

The gross production of a number of industrial crops 
was not sufficient to cover the requirements of Russian 
industry. In 1913, for instance, almost half the cotton 
needed had to be imported. 

Pre-revolutionary Russia’s level of production of indus- 
trial crops, as of all agricultural produce, was exceedingly 
low. 

The victory of the Leninist-Slalinist policy of collectivi- 
zation of agriculture and the thorough technical reconstruc- 
tion of agricultural production created all the preconditions 
for an extensive development of industry’s agricultural raw- 
material base. 

During the Stalin five-year plan periods sowing areas 
considerably increased, industrial crop areas increasing 
faster than aggregate sowing areas. In 1938 sowing areas 
totalled 136,943,000 hectares, 30 per cent in excess of the 
1913 total. Industrial crop areas that year exceeded 1913 
crop areas 140 per cent, totalling 10,960,000 hectares. 

The area planted to cotton amounted in 1938 to 
2,083,000 hectares as against 688.000 hectares in 1913, a 
3-fold increase. The sunflower area increased in this period 
from 969,000 hectares to 3,145,000 hectares, a 3.2-fold jump. 
The total sugar beet area (for refineries) was 649,000 
hectares in 1913 and 1,180,000 hectares in 1938, an 80 per 
cent increase. 

The accelerated development of industrial crop areas 
increased their share of the aggregate sowing area. From 
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1913 through 1940 the percentage of tin- total sowing 
area represented by the industrial crop area rose from 
4.3 to 7.9. 

The technical reconstruction of agricultural production 
and the improvement in agro-technological processes wit- 
nessed in the country since the establishment of Soviet rule 
considerably raised industrial crop yields. Whereas in 1913 
the raw cotton yield was 1.08 tons per hectare, in 1938 it 
was 1.2 tons (and 1.45 tons in irrigated areas). Refinery 
sugar beet yield rose from 16.8 tons per hectare to 18.31 
tons, of potatoes from 7.61 tons to 9.56 tons. 

Increased sowing areas and crop yields have resulted in 
a considerable increase in agricultural production, partic- 
ularly industrial crops. 

Gross Production of Cereal and Industrial Crops in the U.S.S.R. 

(in million tons) 


Crops 

1913 

1940 

19J0 in °/, 
of 1913 

Cereals 

80.1 

118.8 

150°/ o 

Cotton (raw) 

0.7 

2.7 

385 °/ 0 

Flax (fibre) 

0.3 

0.57 

100°/ fl 

Sugar beet 

11.0 

21.3 

l90°/ 0 

Sunflower 

0.7 

3.3 

470°/ o 


The great increase in gross industrial crops was accompa- 
nied by a great effort to improve their quality. An increas- 
ing percentage of sorted seeds was used. For instance, ilie 
quality of cotton fibre began to show much improvement 
and toward the end of the Second Five-Year Plan period 
long-fibre seeds 'were used for upward of four-fifths of the 
entire area planted to cotton. 

The figures adduced characterize the high rates of 
development of the sources of agricultural raw material for 
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industry in the U.S.S.R. This enabled the Soviet Union, 
despite the immense growth of its industry, and particularly 
of the production of articles of consumption, to free itself com- 
pletely of the necessity of importing agricultural raw 
materials. In 1927-28 one-third of the cotton required by the 
country was still imported: under the Second Five-Year 
Plan such imports ceased. 

CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF U.S.S.R. 
INDUSTRY 

The distribution of industry has been greatly changed 
in the Soviet Union under Soviet rule. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia its distribution was extremely 
irrational. The three principal industrial districts of the 
country — the central district (including Moscow), the north- 
western district (including Petrograd) and the southern 
district (the Ukraine) — comprised approximately three- 
quarters of the country's entire industrial plant. I he vast 
expanses of tin* Urals, Siberia, the far East, Central Asia 
and the Transcaucasus (with the exception of Baku) were 
almost entirely undeveloped industrially. 

In consequence of such an irrational distribution ol 
industry numerous non-Russian districts and distant bor- 
derlands were doomed by the policy ot tsarism and the 
Russian bourgeoisie to economic and cultural backwardness 
and colonial dependence. 

From the point of view of the national defence as well, 
the distribution of industry before Ihe Revolution was exceed- 
ingly illogical in that Ihe vast hulk of it was located at a 
short distance from the western borders. The country thus 
courted disaster in case of war. 

The Soviet Slate was obliged in the shortest possible his- 
torical period to make important changes in the distribution 
of its industry. 11 had to channel il eastward in particular 
and disperse it over the territory of the Soviet Union, in 
accordance with the Socialist principles of Ihe distribution 
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of productive forces and with due regard lor Ihe national 
defence. 

The main premise for a rational distribution til industry 
throughout the country is planned economy. 

Another prerequisite is a proper distribution of mineral 
raw material and fuel resources throughout the country. 
And in the U.S.S.R. these resources exist in great abundance 
and are spread over its vast territory, making even and 
rational distribution possible. 

Already Engels in his Anti-Diihviny pointed out that 
only a society which makes possible the harmonious co- 
operation of its productive forces on the basis of one single 
\;<st plan can allow industry to be distributed over the whole 
country in a way that is best adapted to its own develop- 
ment and Ihe maintenance or development of the other 
elements of production." 

V. I. Lenin in April 1921, in his “Outline of a Plan for 
Scientific and Technical Work," singled out as one of the 
principal objectives of Socialist construction the task of a 
"rational distribution of industry in Russia Irom the jx>int 
ol view of proximity of raw materials and minimum waste 
of labour in the passage of the raw materials from the 
initial processing through the successive stages of the semi- 
finished product up to and including the finished product. 
Fully in accord with liiis, Lenin in the very same manuscript 
stressed the need of utilizing local fuels. 

Comrade Stalin concretized and elaborated upon Lenin s 
injunction concerning the distribution of productive lorces. 
Il<* worked out solutions for the problem of dispersing 
industry over the territory of the country, of setting up a 
i mild coal and metal base in the East ol ilhe U.S.S.R., ol 
;i Second Baku,” of Ihe maximum development of local 
1 1 1 < '| and raw material bases, of the industrial development of 
Hu non-Russian Soviet Republics. These solutions and the 
r\ mutton of the stupendous program of the Socialist distri- 
bution of productive forces in the Soviet Union were 
• oi ini out under Comrade Stalin's direct leadership. They 
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are invaluable contributions by him to the theory and 
practice of Socialist construction in the U.SS.R. 

The greatest changes in the distribution of industry 
were achieved under the Stalin five-year plans for the 
industrialization of the country. 

At the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan period the 
U.S.S.R. had one coal and metal base — in the South. The 
Socialist industrialization of the country under the five- 
vear plans made the establishment in the East of a second 
coal and metal centre an urgent necessity. 

The decision of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (B.) 
on “The Work of the Ural Metal Industry,” adopted May 
to, 1930, noted that “the industrialization of the country 
cannot in future look to the southern coal and metal base 
atone for support.” The Central Committee held that “the es- 
tablishment in the East of a second important coal and 
metal centre of the U-S.S.R. by utilizing the rich coal and 
ore deposits of the Urals and Siberia was a vitally essential 
condition.” 1 

Soon after the adoption of this decision, Comrade Stalin, 
at the Sixteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U. (B.) (June 2C> to 
July 13, 1930), spoke of the task of properly distributing 
industry as one of the most urgent economic objectives. 

“However we develop national economy,” he said, “we 
cannot avoid the question of how properly to distribute 
industry, as the leading branch of the national econo- 
my.”* 

The decisions of the Eighteenth Party Congress (March 
1939) were also of vast importance for the distribution of 
industry. The directives of the congress provided for the 
universal development of the principal economic districts 
of the U.S.S.R-, the maximum utilization of local fuel and 
raw material, and the setting up of new targe centres of 
industry in the East. They also required the establishment 


1 C.PS.V.(B.) in Resolutions, Purl 11, p. 417 (Russ, ed ' 
8 Stalin. Leninism, Moscow, 1933, Vol. 11. p. 310. 
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of duplicate enterprises. These decisions acted us guiding 
principles to be applied in planning the distribution of 
industry. 

The congress demanded that in carrying out the new 
capital construction program under the Third Five-Year 
Plan . . the following considerations must control: 

“We must bring the industry nearer to the respective 
sources of raw material and to the districts consuming their 
output so as to eliminate uneconomic shipments and ship- 
ments over too long distances; furthermore, we must con- 
tinue the advancement of districts, which were economically 
backward in the past.’’ 

The principal trend in the dispersion of our industry was 
I lie shift to the East, which solved the most important prob- 
lems arising out of the rectification of the irrational distri- 
bution of pre-revolutionary industry. The Party and the 
Government smashed the rabid resistance of Hie counter- 
revolutionary Trotsfkyite band of wreckers, who sought to 
frustrate the building of an industry in the East of the 
country, and overcame the tremendous odds encountered 
in developing the formerly backward districts. They thus 
achieved decisive successes in the Socialist distribution of 
the country’s productive forces. 

On the initiative of Comrade Stalin there was established 
in the East of the Soviet Union a second powerful coal 
and metal base, the Ural-Kuznelsk metallurgical combine — 
the pride of our country. 

In carrying this grand building program into execu- 
tion | he Soviet people radically transformed the old Ural 
region. 

In pre-revolutionary times Hie industry of the Urals was 
• \ I ninety antiquated. Lenin in his classic, The Development 
» / (npitalism in Russia, wrote “...direct survivals of the 
imi Itcforin system, extensive practice of otrabolki [labour 
cull, attachment of the workers, low productivity of la- 
in, m obsolete technique, low wages, predominance of hand 
piodin lion, primitive and aboriginally wasteful exploitation 
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ot the natural wealth of the region, monopoly, restriction 
of competition, seclusion and isolation from the general com- 
mercial and industrial movement ot the time— such is the 
general picture of the Urals.” 

Yet in extent and variety of mineral wealth the Urals 
are one of the richest spots in the world. 

The Socialist Revolution opened up before Ihe Urals 
vast possibilities of development. Long before the last war 
the Urals became one of the principal industrial centres 
of the U.S.S.R. 

A gigantic metallurgical plant, one of the biggest in the 
world, was built in Magnitogorsk during the Stalin five-year 
plan periods. In Chelyabinsk a ferro-alloys plant arose. In 
Novy Tagil a metal plant was pul in operation. Old metal 
plants were reconstructed and enlarged in Ural-Chusovaya, 
Zlatoust, Serov, Beloretsk and elsewhere. In the Urals a pow- 
erful coke by-products industry was established and a 
non-ferrous metal industry with huge plants was developed 
to full size during these periods. 

Here a powerful base for the machine-building industry 
came into existence. Under the five-year plans a multitude 
of engineering works, including such gigantic enterprises as 
the Ural machine-building plant, the Chelyabinsk tractor 
plant, the Ural railway-car plant, the Ufa motor works and 
a number of electrical machine-building and arms and am- 
munition plants were inaugurated here. 

The chemical industry set up in the Urals is represented 
by such big establishments as the Solikamsk and Berezniki 
plants. 

An oil industry sprang up in the steppes ol formerly 
backward Bashkiria. In the area between the Volga and 
Ihe Urals the foundations of a “Second Baku” were laid. 

In 1940 the Urals produced 13-14 limes the 1913 volume 
of manufactured goods. This figure may serve to character- 
ize the Urals’ industrial growth. 

The wartime removal of industry to the Last and the 
extensive development of new capital construction during 


that period led to a further rapid development ol tin* Urals. 
Ural industrial production as a whoie increased 3.0-fold 
during the war, the output ol the metal-working industry 
showing a 5.7-fold increase. 

The face of Siberia too changed completely. Before the 
Great October Socialist Revolution this was a territory 
which had no industry of its own. Under the five-year plans 
many parts of Siberia were transformed into big industrial 
areas. Coal production there developed into a large industry. 
The Kuznetsk coal basin became one of the country’s chief 
purveyors of coal. Its deposits total many times the Donets 
Basin deposits. Even before the late war Kuznetsk Basin 
coal output achieved very high figures. The Cheremkhovo 
and other Siberian coal fields wen* considerably devel- 
oped. 

The Kuznetsk metallurgical giant constitutes the back- 
bone of Siberia's iron and steel industry. In Novosibirsk. 
Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk and other cities a great number of 
machine-building plants were erected. In Kemerovo a 
powerful combination of chemical plants sprang up. The 
non-ferrous metal, the textile and the food industries were 
also extensively developed in Siberia. 

Industrial development made great strides also in the 
Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, which had been almost 
barren of industry in the past. There was an extensive de- 
velopment in this republic of Ihe non-ferrous metal in- 
dustry (the Balkhash copper smelting plant, the Chimkent 
ind the Altai combined metal works), of the coal industry 
(Karaganda coal fields), the oil industry (in the Emba and 
\klvubinsk districts), the chemical industry (the Aktyubinsk 
chemical plant, phosphorite production in the Kara Tau dis- 
trict), of the food industry (the Semipalatin.sk meat-packing 
plant, the Guryev fish cannery and others). 

I he Uzbek, Tajik. Turkmen and Kirghiz Republics like- 
wise witnessed vast economic changes of a fundamental na- 
ture. Hundreds of enterprises were built and put into opera- 
tion in Ihe Transcaucasian republics. 




All this testifies to the creation oi new industrial cen- 
tres in the country. At the same lime the old industrial 
regions of the country also experienced profound changes. 

" Moscow Region, for instance, was now no longer a tex- 
tile hut a metal centre. Moscow City's skyline was dominat- 
ed by such structures as the Stalin automobile plant, the 
Elektrozavod plant, the huge Krasny Proletari and Orjoni- 
kidze machine-tool works, the Ball-Bearing plant, the Frezer 
and the Kalibr tool works, the completely reconstructed and 
greatly enlarged Serp i Molot metal works, the thorough!} 
rebuilt Dynamo plant and dozens of other big engineering 

works. t 

In Moscow Region the list of new industrial establish- 
ments included the Kosaya Gora and Novaya Tula metal 
works, the Elektrostal plant and the Stalinogorsk chemical 
works. Mining in the Moscow coal basin greatly increased. 
At the same time the textile and food industries were much 
enlarged in both Moscow City and Region. 

Leningrad became a huge centre tor the manufacture 
of high-grade machinery, ship-budding and appliances. In- 
dustrial activity in Gorky, Yaroslavl, Saratov, Kuibyshev, 
Stalingrad and numerous other central cities developed con- 
siderably. 

Industrial expansion on a large scale also came to the 
Ukraine under the Stalin five-year plans. I he country s 
southern and foremost metallurgical base — the Donets Basin 
and the Dnieper region — was considerably enlarged and re- 
constructed. It is now engaged in (he successful rehabilita- 
tion of its vast productive capacities. In the Ukraine (Kharkov, 
Kiev, Voroshilovgrad [former Lugansk], Gorlovika, Kram- 
atorsk, Nikolaev, Dnepropetrovsk, Krivoi Bog and other 
cities) a powerful machine-building industry was established. 
The Dnieper hydroelectric power station, the pride of the 
whole Soviet Union, named after V. I. Lenin, is once more 
producing electricity. In the South of the Soviet Union the 
chemical, sugar, building-materials and other industries 
were also extensively developed. 
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The vast dimensions of the new construction and its 
proper distribution greatly changed the country's industrial 
map. 

Vast distributional changes occurred, for instance, in the 
coal industry. In 1913 the Donets Basin accounted for 8(i.H 
per cent of aggregate coal production. Under Soviet rule the 
new coal lields were extensively exploited. Goal output in 
the Moscow basin increased almost 25-fold, in the Kuznetsk 
basin 22.4-fold and in the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic 
(chiefly Karaganda) almost 50-fold in the period from 1913 
through 1938. 

As a result the relative importance of the Donets Basin 
declined appreciably notwithstanding the large absolute 
increase of its production. 

’File map of the oil industry was likewise largely re- 
drawn. In pre-revolutionary Russia oil was extracted in prac- 
tically only two districts: Baku, whose wells in 1913 produced 
83 per cent of the total, and Grozny, which accounted 
for 13.1 per cent. 

After the establishment ol Soviet Government oil output 
rose considerably at both Baku and Grozny. The Baku wells 
produced 7.7 million tons of oil in 1913 and 24 million 
tons in 1938. Grozny’s output more than doubled. 

However, the considerably accelerated rates of develop- 
ment of the new oil fields reduced Baku's and Grozny’s 
portion ol the total oil production. During the pre-war 
Stalin five-year plan periods oil extraction was organized 
in the Volga and Ural regions, the Krasnodar Territory, the 
Far East and Central Asia. The new oil fields already 
occupied an important place in oil deliveries. 

Changes in the maps charting Soviet oil production and 
oil products consumption entailed corresponding changes in 
lli<- distribution of the oil refining industry. Huge refineries 
weir built in Krasnodar Territory and in Saratov, Grozny, 
Ufa, Moscow and a number of other cities. 

Re-distribution greatly affected also the iron-ore and 
metallurgical industries. Iron-ore production in the Urals 

it mm 
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and Siberia rose from 19.4 per cei.1 of the country's total in 

1913 to 31.5 per cent in 1938. . 

Under the five-year plans the iron and sled nulust y 
developed more rapidly in the eastern parts of the U.S.b.K. 
t urn in the South. As a result in 1940 pig-iron smelting 
the East of the U.S.S.R. exceeded the 1913 level W 
while pig-iron smelting at the Southern nulls ‘"creased old, 
3.2-fold In 1940 steel smeltings in the East were. 0.5 times 
Ihe 1913 figure; in the South, 3.5 times that figure. In the 
production t>f rolled metal the corresponding figures were 

b ' 4 Accordingly, the percentage of the total iron and steel 
production contributed by the caster nd.str.ctsgrcatlyrose, 

lor steel smelting it was 21 per cent m 1913 and J- pel 

" "During' me Great Patriotic War pig-iron and ated snjelt' 
i,i"s increased by more than half in the Last ot the U.S.S.R. 

There has also been a change in the map o the metal- 
working industry. Whereas at the beginning ol the Third 
Five-Year Plan period the production ot the Soviet n da - 
working industry as a whole was 23.3 times that ol 1913 it 
was 55 limes the 1913 figure in the Armenian Soviet Smci 
ist Republic, 66 times in the Turkmen Soviet Socialist 
Republic, 54 times in the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, 
83.) times in Ihe Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, etc. 

These figures attest to the splendid victory achieved by 
the Lcninist-Stalinist national policy. They proved the 
great gains made in the field of the Socialist distribution 

of productive forces. , ci..i; n 

Owiru* io the wise policy pursued by Lenin and Slain 

the backward non-Russian border districts, which used to 
he ruthlessly exploited by tsarism and the bourgeoisie, have 
become powerful industrial areas. They have advamei . 
along I lie road lo economic and cultural prosper! v. 

During llie first years of the recenl war. when part ot 
the western and southern districts ot the U.S.S.R had been 
seized by the invader, the Soviet people appreciated m lull 
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measure Comrade Stalin’s farsightedness. For il was his 
genius that directed the establishment, within the span ot 
10-1.3 years, of a powerful, universally developed heavy 
industry in the unbounded eastern expanses of the Soviet 
Lin ion. 

PERSONNEL AND LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY 

One of the most conspicuous features of the Socialist in- 
dustrialization of the U.S.S.R. is the constant increase in the 
number of people employed in industry. Industrial output 
multiplied at such a furious pace that increase in the pro- 
ductivity of labour alone was unable to maintain this tempo. 
A constant influx of new workers into industry became 
essential. 

During one decade (1928-1937) large-scale industry’s 
personnel increased from 3,100.000, to 8.400,000, i. e., mul- 
tiplied more than 2.5-fold. In the whole of the national 
economy the number of factory and office workers increased 
from 11,400,000 in 1913 to 27,800,000 in 1938. 

The profound technical reconstruction of industry 
required a personnel trained in all tlie necessary skills. The 
Party and the Government organized a system of training 
workers on a large scale. It set up factory schools for learn- 
u s, vocational schools, various courses for industrial 
I raining, high proficiency schools, Stakhanovite and other 
schools. 

This considerably increased the number of skilled work- 
' is. The union-wide census of the population taken in 
January 1939 contains eloquent testimony of the successes 
achieved in this field. 

From 192f> through 1939 the population of the Soviet 
Union increased 16 per cent. During this period the number 
il skilled industrial workers multiplied several times over. 
Nnis, during 1926-1938 the number of milling machine 
operators increased 13-fold, ol‘ turning-lathe operators 6.8- 
i old, of mechanics 8.7-fokl, of plasterers 7-fold, elc. 
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One of the most complicated problems that arose m con- 
nection with Socialist industrialization was the procurement 
of engineers and technicians. Their number in Russia s pre- 
revolutionary industry had been completely inadequate. 
Very mans' foremen and superintendents of shops and de- 
partments’ were just employees who had much practice 
experience but no secondary technical schooling, not to 

mention a higher education. f 

The reconstruction of industry on a new technical foun- 
dation was impossible without first preparing hundreds oi 
thousands of highly skilled persons. The Bolshevik Party 
and the Soviet Government, which considered the personnel 
problem of decisive importance, proceeded to train them 
on an immense scale. 

In tin* 1914/15 school year attendance at the higher 
educational institutions in Russia was 112,000: in 1938MJ 
the corresponding figure for the U.S.S.R. was 602,900 i-e. 
more than five times as high. Attendance at technical and 
other secondary schools training personnel increased limn 

35,800 to 951,900, i.e., 26.6 times. 

As a result during the pre-war live-year plan pinoi s ‘ 
new and numerous Soviet intelligentsia sprang up-— i«m 
1926 to 1939 the number of engineers multiplied 7.7-lolrt, 

of scientific workers 7.1-fold. 

“It is no longer the old hidebound intelligentsia which 
Iried to place itself above classes, but which actually, ioi 
Ihe most part, served the landlords and the capitalists, 
said Comrade Stalin. “Our Soviet intelligentsia is an entirely 
new intelligentsia, bound up by its very roots with u 

working class and the peasantry.” 

In the U.S.S.R. where people work for themselves, for 
their Socialist society, for their own state, work has become 
a matter of pride, honour and valour. Ihe mass de^op- 
mtnl of Socialist emulation and its higher stage, the Stak < 
novile movement, are splendid prool ot Ibis. 

As earlv as June 1930 Comrade Stalin slated m his 
report at the Sixteenth Congress of the Party that one ol 
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the most important facts, if not the most important facl, in 
our construction, at the present time is the Socialist competi- 
tion of factories and works, the roll-call of hundreds of 
thousands of workers on the results achieved in competition 
and Ihe widespread development of the shock brigade 
movement-” 

The Stakhanov movement, inseparably connected wilh 
I In* new technique and the struggle for the mastery of if, 
elevated Socialist emulation to a higher plane, and proved to 
he a powerful stimulant of greater labour productivity and of 
accelerated Socialist reproduction on a progressively increas- 
ing scale. 

The mass development of Ihe Stakhanov movement in 
all the branches of the national economy, primarily in 
industry, and the constant improvement in the technical 
and economic indices of industry are evidence of the fact 
that our personnel is successfully coping with the new 
technique and constantly improving upon it. 

Socialist industry and agriculture are equipped with the 
most up-to-date machinery in the world manned by work- 
ins, engineers and technicians who can extract every ounce 
of efficiency it contains. 

The higher technical level of industry, the mastery of 
Ihe new technique by our personnel and the radical change 
in Ihe attitude of the Soviet workers lo production and 
work, as well as the improvement in the living conditions 
of Ihe working people, are the factors that make for high 
productivity of labour in Soviet industry. 

Kveryhody knows what great importance V. 1. Lenin 
attached to the growth of labour productivity. “In the Iasi 
analysis,” lie wrote in 1919 in his article “A Great Begin- 
ning,” “productivity of labour is the most important, the 
principal thing for the victory of the new social system. .. . 
< ipilalism can Ik* utterly vanquished, and will he utterly 
vanquished, by the fact that Socialism creates a new and 
much higher productivity of labour.” 

Under Soviet rule, and in particular during the Stalin 
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five-year plan periods, labour productivity in the U.S.S.R. 
increased at a rapid rate. In 1938 output per worker (in 
fixed prices) was 369.6 per cent of 1913. In the metal- 
working industry the productivity of labour increased 4.4- 
l'old during tliis period, in the iron and steel industry 3.7- 
fold, in the coal industry 2.4-fold, in the textile industry 
2.5-fold and in the food and grocery-supplies industry 
(exclusive of fish) 3-fold. 

Not a single capitalist country can point to such rates 
of growth of labour productivity. 

Whereas during the first two quinquennial periods 
labour productivity in Ihe U.S.S.R. doubled, the increase 
in the capitalist world during this period was a bare 4 per 

cent. . . 

The victory of Socialism, the Socialist industrialization 

of the country and the collectivization ol agriculture created 
all the material requisites for a decided improvement in the 
living conditions of Soviet working people. Ihe Communist 
Party made wide use of these requisites, inasmuch as the 
welfare of the people is one of the principal aims of Social- 
ist development. 

During the Stalin five-year plan periods Ihe aggregate 
payroll of Ihe entire national economy increased several 
times over. 

Stale expenditures on education, public health, social in- 
surance and other types of cultural and everyday services 
for the population at large likewise showed tremendous 
growth. During the Second Five-Year Plan period alone 
these expenditures rose almost 4-told. totalling the enormous 
sum of 30,800 million rubles in 1937. 

The complete eradication of unemployment and of the 
causes that engender it, and the right to work, to rest and 
leisure and to education, the exercise ot which is fully 
ensured in our country, are among the greatest achievements 
of the Socialist Revolution, are Ihe fruit of the victory of 
Socialism. Every man and woman ol labour has the oppor- 
tunity to work at a trade or profession of his own choice. 
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suited to his capabilities, and is paid for Ills work according 
to its quantity and quality. 

The capitalist countries present a quite different picture. 
There real wages constantly fall. There unemployment has 
assumed a mass character and become chronic. Millions 
of workers in the capitalist countries are unable to find 
work and are doomed to lead a life of starvation and 
poverty. In 1938, according to the understated statistics of 
official bourgeois agencies there were 18 million unemployed 
lliroughout the capitalist world, 10,900,000 ol them in 
Ihe United States alone. And today, in post-war economic 
conditions, when a considerable pari of Ihe armies has not 
vet been demobilized, millions of people are again looking 
lor work in the countries where capitalism holds sway. 


CHAPTER VI 


INDUSTRY IN THE U.S.S.K. DURING 

the great patriotic war 

Hitler Germany’s perfidious attack on the Soviet Union 
confronted the economics of the country with new problems 
In his historic address of July 3, 1941 , Comrade Stalin called 
upon the entire Soviet people immediately to put all «oik 
on a war footing, to subordinate everything to the recpuii- 
meiils of the front and to the task of organizing the defeat 
of the enemy. It became necessary in a minimum ot time to 
eliminate the German army’s numerical superiority in tanks 
and airplanes, to supply the Red Army with new, perfected 
types of armament, to make our armed forces ^numerically 
superior to those of the enemy in every type ol implement 

This task was considerably complicated by the circum- 
stance that during the first stage of the war the Hitlerite 
armies, taking advantage of the element of surpr.se seized 
some of the biggest industrial districts of the countrj. I he 
industry of the German-occupied districts had accounted 
in 1940 for approximately one-third of the aggregate in- 
dustrial output of the U.S.S.R. Included here were almost 
two-thirds of total coal production, aland half of iron an 
steel production and almost 40 per cent of power pro- 

"" C Oniv the peoples of the Land of Soviets, who had the 
benefit 'of a planned, Socialist system of economy, were 
capable under these conditions of improving the economic 
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affairs of the country and creating a powerful, smoothly 
operating war economy. The solution of this problem was 
possible because the Soviet State could firmly rely for sup- 
port on the Socialist ownership of the means of production, 
which exercised undivided dominion in the economy ot 
the U.S.S.R., on the powerful industry that had been created 
during the Stalin five-year plan periods and on iis large- 
scale collectivized agriculture. 

The wise leadership of the Party of Lenin and Stalin, 
the moral and political unity of the Soviet people, their ardent 
patriotism, their heroic, self-sacrificing toil and the amity 
existing among the peoples of the Soviet Union ensured the 
accomplishment of the difficult and complicated tasks of the 
war economy. 

The swift institution of a well-geared system of war 
economy required an immense amount of organizational 
work. 

Operating on a tremendous scale yet specific in its in- 
I ructions, the Slate Committee of Defence headed by Com- 
iade Stalin directed the entire military and economic life 
<i| the country, the mobilization of all resources in aid of 
the front and the establishment and development of the 
country’s war economy. 

During the war conversion process speed was of the es- 
m uce in mobilizing plant, manpower and raw materials 
nid making them available for the national economy. The 
conversion was accomplished under extremely difficult 
conditions, yet in remarkably little time. Whole branches 

civilian industry and many separate enterprises bad to 
lie enlisted at once in the production of war supplies. Coop- 
tuition among enterprises in close proximity of each other 
v ,i . widely practiced, particularly because of the limited 
possibilities of moving industrial freights. 

A vast complex of intricate technical and organizational 
l>iol>lems urgently called for solution in connection with 
l lie conversion of civilian industrial enterprises. In com- 
pitrl periods measured by weeks factories were required to 
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prepare new blueprints and the entire technology ol produc- 
tion, produce the necessary appliances, patterns, dies and 
tools and master the new technological processes. In many 
instances the change to the production of new types of 
manufacture necessitated the enlargement of particular 
sectors of production, the replanning of equipment and the 
solution of extremely difficult technical problems. 

The war made new demands upon the tanlk, airplane, 
motor and other factories of the defence industry. At short 
notice they had to sharply increase output of armaments, 
institute and effectively employ the production line system 
find modernize designs. 

The redistribution of raw material and fuel reserves 
available in the country greatly facilitated the rapid war 
conversion of Soviet industry. One of the main objectives 
of planning during the war period was to ensure that in 
allocating available resources priority was given to the 
various branches of the war industry and the most impor- 
tant branches of heavy industry. 

Tlie difficulties of reorganizing industry for the produc- 
tion of munitions were greatly aggravated by the simul- 
taneous need to transfer plants from the war zones and 
endangered areas to the East. 

The first few months of the war were a period of 
resiting productive forces on a scale unprecedented in world 
history. During three months in 1941 upward of 1,300 large 
enterprises were transplanted to the eastern regions of the 
IJ.S.S.R. During the first six months of the war over a mil- 
lion railway cars loaded with equipment, raw material and 
fuel moved east on this mission. 

Unparalleled labour exploits performed by the working 
class of the U.S.S.R. restored production in the transferred 
industrial establishments at their new sites. In spite of the 
originally had housing conditions and other hardships 
construction and installation made swift progress. In many 
eases after the arrival of the equipment three or four weeks 
sufficed for its installation al the big factories and their 



departments; and in no more than three or four months 
industrial establishments reached their pre-war level of 
output. To take the Engels factory as au illustration. 
Evacuated from Zaporozhye it restarted operations twenty 
days after the arrival of its equipment at the new site and 
was soon doing far better than before the war. The labour 
force of an aeronautical factory evacuated to the Volga 
region required only fifteen days of building and instal- 
lation to resume production. 

Tlie resumption of production l>y industrial enterprises 
transferred to the East was immensely facilitated by the 
extensive industry that had been established in the East of 
I he U.S.S.R. under the wise policy pursued by Comrade 
Slalin during the pre-war five-year plan periods. In the 
Urals and Siberia mining had been greatly developed. These 
regions had numerous power plants and engineering works, 
an extensive railway network, etc. At the outbreak of the 
war the eastern districts were in the middle of a new con- 
,1 ruction program which placed in their possession a great 
number of 'buildings near completion. The reserve produc- 
tive capacities of numerous factories were now likewise 
made use of. 

The mass resiting of industrial enterprises was a major 
m cress for the Socialist system of planned economy, a 
graphic illustration of its vast superiority over the capitalist 
system of economy under the supremely difficult wartime 
reonomic conditions. 

The war conversion of the national economy and Hie 
n filing of industry were carried out in accordance with 
slide plans. No more than a week after the outbreak ot 
hostilities the Soviet Government adopted a plan providing 
1 1 1 1 the mobilization of the national economy during the 
lltir. I quarter of 1941. After the lapse of about six weeks, 
"it August 1f>, the Government adopted a second wartime 
plan. a “war-economy plan” for the fourth quarter of 1941 
iitid for 1942 covering the Volga Area, the Urals, Western 
Siberia. Kazakhstan and Central Asia. These plans, drawn 
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up upon the initiative aiul under the personal direction of 
Comrade Stalin, provided for the war conversion ot Social- 
ist economics, the resiting of industry in the East and tin* 
accelerated expansion of the most important branches ot 
the war industry. As in peacetime so now these plans were 
an immense organizing and mobilizing factor. 

The shortage of workers was one of the most diflicu 
problems of war economy which the U.S.S.B. had to face 
during the first few months of hostilities. 

The war had taken millions of able-bodied persons away 
from productive work, so that the task ot drawing t u 
country’s manpower reserves into industry acquired par- 
amount importance. . . 

In February 1912 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. ordered the mobilization of the able-bodied 
population in the cities for work in industry and construc- 
tion at their places of residence for the duration of Ihe 

'five factory vocational schools and the trade schools 
organized on ihe initiative of Comrade Stalin before the war 
were greatly instrumental in securing workers for indus 15. 
During the first two war years alone 1,300,000 young 
workers came from these schools to work in the factories and 

the transport system. . 

War conditions made necessary a turlher tightening o 
labour discipline and a stop to abnormal labour-power 
turnover. To this end the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
by Decree dated December 26, 1941, and entitled ‘ O11 the ie- 
‘jponsibility of industrial and office workers at war-industrial 
enterprises guilty of unjustified absenteeism, ’ declared al 
such workers and also the workers of establishments ot 
other branches of industry supplying the war industry 
l, v way of cooperation mobilized and attached until the 
end of the war to Ihe factories and mills al which they 

were employed. . 

The tremendous losses of the national economy ot the 
U.S.S.R. due to the occupation of a number of Soviet 
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districts by the enemy, the resiting of industry and tlu- 
reorganization of establishments for the manufacture ol 
products new to them resulted during the first few months 
of the war in a considerable decline in production. Many 
enterprises were ‘'on wheels” during this span of time-, and 
had not yet been rehabilitated and hence were temporarily 
unable to produce. 

From June to November 1941 gross industrial output 
shrank 52.4 per cent and the manufacturing of rolled metal 
between the outbreak of the war and December 1941, 67.7 
per cent. The production of non-ferrous rolled metal 
during these months dropped to 1/430 and that of hall 
hearings to 1/21. 1 

November and December 1941 were the most grievous 
months for Soviet industry during the Patriotic War. In 
December of that year it scraped bottom, but then began 
to rise. 

By spring of the following year Ihe most difficult stage 
in the development of the war economy had been lett 
behind. 

During the first year of the war the direct tasks of 
industrial conversion were in the main achieved and the 
evacuated factories restored at t lie new sites assigned to 
them. New connections relating to material, technique and 
production were established among the enterprises. The in- 
itial period of learning how to produce the new items of 
manufacture, of mastering the new technological processes, 
was now over. Such essential problems as the redis- 
tribution of the available manpower and the improve- 
ment of labour discipline had found their solution by that 
lime. 

In firm reliance upon the advantages of Socialist, planned 
. eouomy the heroic Soviet people, organized and guided 
1 1 y the Bolshevik Parly and the Soviet Government, dernon- 
I ruled to the whole world their ability to effect a swift 

1 Voznesensky, opus, cii., p. 43. (Russ. e>d.). 
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and complete mobilization of the economic forces ot the 

country for the war. . 

During the first year of the war the conversion lo war 

purposes of plant laken from other branches ol industry 
and the utilization of raw materials and auxiliary substances 
available within the country constituted the principal 
source of increase of war production. Thereafter, internal 
reserves, such as qualitative improvement of work, increased 
labour productivity and reduced production costs, were clue - 
l y responsible for the further upsurge of the war econ- 

ornv of llic . . 

To ensure a steady rise in the production of munitions 

of war in the U.S.S.R. a campaign to increase efficiency 
maximum utilization of its internal reserves and the con- 
stant perfection of its technology and organization— was 
launched in industry. Elimination of waste in the use ot 
materials, improvement of labour productivity and master- 
ing the methods of production of new types of manufac- 
tures now became the cardinal objectives of industry s war 

Tnthe struggle for the maximum utilization of all the 
latent possibilities of production, accuracy and the smoo 
working of the entire production process according to sched- 
ule was of great importance. Strict compliance with pro- 
duction schedules was vigorously enforced during the war 
in the vast majority of enterprises. 

Rationalization of production, intensification ot produc- 
tion processes and technological perfection were fought for 
on a wide front during the years of war. 

In the machine-building industry, for instance, much at- 
tention was given lo accelerating cutting processes, to the 
increased employment of automatic and semi-automatic ma- 
chinery and the introduction, of more modern methods ol 
metal working. 

In the iron and steel industry considerable progress was 
achieved during the war in the smelting of h^h^hty 
steels of special make in high-capacity open-hearth furnac 
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(185 tons and over), in increasing charges of blast ami 
open-hearth furnaces, in shortening the production cycle 
(high-speed smelling) and belter utilization of equipment. 
At the chemical, oil refining and other plants where chem- 
ical methods of working up raw material prevail, much was 
accomplished in the way of intensifying regimes of work of 
machine groups and obtaining high use factors for equip- 
ment, etc. 

The need of economy was greatly stressed during the 
war. Strict watch was kept to prevent the use of materials 
in excess of the fixed allowance. Rationalized methods of 
working up raw materials and semi-finished products were 
studied intensively. Wastage and spoilage were reduced to 
a minimum and the use of substitutes encouraged. 

Much attention was paid in wartime to improving la- 
bour discipline and raising labour productivity. 

With the commencement of the war the working people 
of llic U.S.S.R. became even more disciplined and self-sac- 
rificing at work than hitherto. Socialist emulation developed 
on a country-wide scale. In facl, it was the chief method 
of work while the war was in progress. The bulk of the 
workers regularly fulfilled and overfulfilled their quotas, 
lu 1944, 23 per cent of the workers employed in the avia- 
lion industry finished two quotas and even more a day; in 
Ihe machine-tool industry two-quota workers constituted 
25 per cent of the personnel, in the electrical industry 23.3 
per cent, in the trench mortar works 21.5 per cent and in 
Ihe heavy machine-building plants 17 per cent. 

Socialist emulation assumed a variety of forms. The 
Slakhanovites of industry greatly rationalized technological 
processes and improved the organization of work. Numer- 
ous groups of workers who called themselves “frontline 
brigades,” as well as Young Communist League and youth 
brigades, strove for maximum output with minimum per- 
sonnel. 

At many factories the public bodies were reviewing Ihe 
maimer in which work was organized. 
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'Die practice of one worker simultaneously operating a 
great number of machines became widespread in many in- 
dustries, particularly the war, machine-building and textile 
industries. 

In order to improve the qualifications of workers engaged 
in mass trades, industrial training at the various enter- 
prises was organized on a wide scale. Stakhanovite schools, 
all kinds of courses, proficiency schools, production semina- 
ries, and so forth were established. The principal method 
ot teaching workers who had never been employed in in- 
dustry before was individual instruction by attaching each 
novice to some experienced worker. 

The extensive development of Socialist emulation, the 
acquisition of techniques and new methods of organizing 
production, and the successes achieved in the vocational 
training of the workers were reflected in an increase of la- 
bour productivity and a decrease in the cost of production, 
particularly in the war industries. Between May 1942 
May 1945 the productivity of labour increased on the aver- 
age in the industry of the U.S.S.R. as a whole more than 
40 per cent, including a 47 per cent rise in the aviation 
industry, a 48 per cent rise in the tank industry, a 54 per- 
cent rise in the ammunitions industry and a 55 per cent 
rise in light industry. 

The saving resulting from the lowering ol production 
cos Is of comparable industrial production amounted to more 
than 50,000 million rubles during the war. 

One of the most important factors augmenting produc- 
tion during the war was capital construction. 

Beginning with 1942 investments in industry steadily 
rose and by the end of the war the aggregate volume of cap- 
ital construction throughout the Soviet Union had reached 
the pre-war level. The number of building operations consid- 
erably increased in 1942-44. According to the figures ol 
l he Industrial Bank, it financed the building of 10,315 new 
industrial establishments in 1942, 10,418 in 1943 and 20,64/ 
in 1944, 
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Owing to the priority of tasks assigned to flic war econ- 
omy serious changes were introduced in the structure of 
industrial investments. Of particular national-economic im- 
portance was the great expansion of capital construction 
and the commissioning of new establishments in the iron and 
steel, coal and electric-power industries. 

During the latter part of the war the plant put in opera- 
tion in these industries exceeded the corresponding peace- 
time figures. 

Great attention was paid during the war years to en- 
hancing the effectiveness of investments. The consistent ap- 
plication of the policy of concentrating material supplies 
and manpower reserves at priority construction sites, the 
high degree of mechanization as well as the extensive use 
of prefabricated parts, the introduction of high-speed build- 
ing and equipment installation methods, and the judicious 
use of simplified and lighter parts produced sharp cuts in 
building operation time schedules. 

Blast furnaces, for instance, used to take two or three 
years to build before the war. Tlius blast furnace No. 3 at 
the Azovstal plant with a volume of 1,300 cubic metres was 
built before the war in two years and lour months. The 
same kind of blast furnace was constructed at Magnitogorsk 
during the war in less than eight months. At the Magnito- 
gorsk plant the seventh coking battery put into operation 
in July 1944 and built by the production-line method was 
finished in one-third the time it would have taken before 
the war. Rolling mill ‘‘450" at the Makcyevka factory was 
built before the war in one year and eight months. During 
the war a similar mill was put up at the Kuznetsk factory 
in five months. At a number of electric power stations llie 
big boilers were installed in two or three months during 
1940-45 whereas before the war such work would have 
taken about half a year. Before the war the sinking ot a 
mine took 2-2 Ve years; during the war years this period 
was reduced to l-lVa years. 

The reduction in building time schedules and in the 
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volume of uncompleted building rendered investments 
highly effective. 

During the war years Soviet industry was enriched by 
the addition of a great number of new enterprises: the Altai 
tractor plan, Amurstal, the Chelyabinsk metal plant, an alu- 
minum works in Stalinsk (Kuznetsk Basin), 2 pipe-rolling 
mills in the Urals, a number of new blast and open-hearth 
furnaces, the Chelyabinsk, Bezymyansk and other electric 
power stations, hundreds of new mines, etc. Ten blast fur- 
naces, 53 open-hearth furnaces and 2 Bessemer converters 
as well as 18 rolling mills and 12 coking batteries were 
added to the iron and steel industry plant during the war 
years in the Soviet rear. 

Early in 1913 the work of rehabilitation undertaken im- 
mediately after their liberation in the districts that had for- 
merly been occupied greatly contributed to the industrial 
output. 

The working people of the Soviet Union displayed great 
labour heroism in restoring the factories, mills and mines 
destroyed by the German hordes. A group of steel smelters 
at the Stalino steel mill (Donets Basin) did not leave its 
shop for days on end when the work of restoring open- 
hearth furnace No. 1 was reaching its critical point. At the 
Mariupol turbine works a powerful motor was restored in 
four months by a brigade of workers headed by foreman 
Ossipenko, while the time schedule allowed eleven months. 
At the Frunze plant a blast furnace was restored 120 days 
ahead of schedule. 

In the course of the work of rehabilitation both workers 
and engineers had to solve numerous complicated technical 
problems. At the Kuibyshev pipe-rolling mill in Mariupol 
a 2,200 kilowatt motor which had been blown lo pieces that 
seemed good only for scrap was reassembled in a short 
period of time and again put into operation. Workers and 
engineers employed at the Petrovsky metal plant assembled 
six locomotives from parts of demolished locomotives that 
had lain scattered along the tracks. A huge blast furnace 
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at the Azovstal plant which had been moved off its base 
and was slanting as the result of an explosion was [Hit back 
in place without dismantling. 

The Moscow coal basin, for instance, was completely 
cleared of the German invader in December 1941. Eight 
months later its output bad already reached the pre-war level 
and at the beginning of 1945 exceeded il more that 2-fold. 

In September 1943 the Donets coal basin was returned 
lo the Soviet fold. Like the Moscow Basin, the Donets Basin 
had been completely devastated by the Germans. Its reha- 
bilitation became one of the most important economic tasks 
confronting the country. 

The very first anniversary of the liberation of the Donets 
Basin marked a total inauguration of 752 mines, 102 of 
which were of large size. In 1914 Donets Basin coal pro- 
duction multiplied live times as compared with the preced- 
ing year, and at the end of 1915 this coal region yielded 
half its pre-war output. 

Great achievements were recorded in the rehabilitation 
of the iron! and steel industry in the southern and central 
regions. In 1944 atone 11 blast furnaces, more than 40 open- 
hearth furnaces, 25 rolling mills and upward of 50 coking 
batteries were rehabilitated in the Donets Basin and the 
Dnieper region. At the Red October high-grade metal plant 
in Stalingrad 7 open-hearlh furnaces, a blooming mill and 
a number of rolling mills bad been restarted by the be- 
ginning of 1945. In the Central regions iron and steel mills 
were being restored at a rapid rate — the Kosogorsk, Novaya 
Tula, Lipetsk and other plants. At the beginning of 1945 
approximately 30 per cent of the pre-vVar plant producing 
pig iron, 35 per cent of the plant producing steel, 4(i per 
t ent of the plant producing rolled products and 40 per cent 
of the plant producing coke had already been rehabilitated 
in all the liberated districts. 

By the end of the war several dozen electric power sin 
lions had been rehabilitated in the liberated districts, which 
greatly facilitated rehabilitation in general. 
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The machine-building industry was likewise very suc- 
cessful in plant rehabilitation during the war. Even before 
the war was over huge plants, such as the Elcctrosila, the 
Bolshevik, the Izhor factory, the Krasny Putilovets and var- 
ious shipyards, all located in heroic Leningrad, had been 
restored and had resumed production. The Stalingrad tractor 
plant was also restarted. A number of large machinery 
plants were rebuilt and restarted in the Ukraine. 

The following figures will summarize the vast extent of 
wartime capital construction and rehabilitation. During the 
three war years 1942-44 capital construction in the U.S.S.R. 
lolalled approximately 79,000 million rubles (exclusive of 
the value of evacuated equipment). In the eastern districts 
of the country 2,250 large industrial establishments were 
built and put into operation. In the districts liberated from 
German occupation over 0,000 factories, mills and mines 
were rehabilitated. During Ihe war 100,000 metal cutting 
machine tools, 24 blast furnaces, 128 open-hearth furnaces, 
70 electric furnaces, 50 rolling mills, coal mines represent- 
ing an annual capacity of 73 million tons and power sta- 
tions of an aggregate capacity of 3,400,000 kilowatt were 
inaugurated in the Soviet Union. 

The wartime achievements of industry located in the 
East of the U.S.S.R. were particularly great. The resiting 
of industry and the vast scale of new construction in the 
eastern parts of the Soviet Union largely redrew ihe in- 
dustrial map of our country. 

Industrial plant in the Urals exhibited the greatest ex- 
pansion. Hundreds of factories and mills that had been 
evacuated from the South of Ihe U.S.S.R. and numerous 
new enterprises started operations in the Urals during the 
war years. 

During the same period considerable industrial growth 
could be observed also in Western Siberia, Kazakhstan, Uz- 
bekistan and the Middle Volga area. 

The wartime changes in the territorial distribution ol 
our industry are of great importance to the national economy. 
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Their elfect has transcended by far the duration of 
the war. The wartime industrial development of our coun- 
try’s eastern districts fully accords with the directives of the 
Party and in particular with the decisions of its Eighteenth 
Congress on bringing industry nearer to the sources of raw 
material and the centres of consumption, on the all-round 
development of the most important economic regions of the 
U.S.S.R., the creation of duplicate establishments in the East, 
etc. During the war considerable progress was thus accom- 
plished in the more even and rational distribution of pro- 
ductive forces throughout the country. 

The general development of industry during the war 
period may be described as follows: 

Beginning with January 1942 there was a steady in- 
crease in the country's industrial production. By the end 
of 1942, Soviet industry’s gross output was more than one 
and a half limes the output aL the beginning of that year. 
In 1943 it exhibited still further growth, the gross industrial 
output being 17 per cent above the figure for the preced- 
ing year. 

The increase was particularly great in the East of the 
U.S.S.R. During the first half of 1945 industrial output in 
the East was twice that of the corresponding period of 
1941, war industrial output exhibiting a 5.6-fold increase. 
Industrial output of the Urals multiplied 3.6 times during 
the war period, of Siberia 2.8 times, of the Volga area 3.4 
times. 

The great economic effort of the Soviet people found 
its most striking expression in the results achieved by the 
war industry. During the war the production of airplanes 
in Ihe U.S.S.R- increased 4-fold, of tanks 7 to 8-fold, of 
guns 6 to 7-fold and of ammunition almost 4-fold. 

In 1915-17 Russia’s gross output of large-scale industry 
was valued at 33,000 million rubles (in fixed prices), where- 
as the value for 1942-44 in the U.S.S.R. (principally its 
eastern districts) was 361,000 million rubles, i.e., almost elev- 
en limes the former figure. 



The Soviet Government and the Communist Party were 
able to make good use of the material possibilities created 
during the Stalin five-year plan periods for the establishment 
of a smoothly operating and expanding war industry. 

Thoughout the last three years of the war the industry 
of the U.S.S.R. not only supplied the front with artillery, 
aircraft, tanks, ammunition and other types of materiel in 
the necessary quantities but also accumulated corresponding 
reserves. And the quality of our armament was superior to 
that of the Germans for the entire length of the war. 

The policy of Socialist industrialization saved the Soviet 
Union from enslavement and desolation. The Soviet Union 
achieved not only military but also economic victory over 
the enemy. 

“Just as the Red Army gained a military victory over 
the fascist troops in a long and severe struggle, fighting 
singlehanded,” said Comrade Stalin, ‘‘so the working people 
in the Soviet rear gained an economic victory over the 
enemy in single combat against Hiller Germany and her 
accomplices.” 

This is unimpeachable testimony that the economic foun- 
dation of the Soviet Stale is incomparably sounder and 
more tenacious of life than the economy of any other state. 


CHAPTER VII 

INDUSTRY IN THE U.S.S.R. UNDER 
THE POST-WAR STALIN FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

After the victorious termination of the Great Patriotic 
War, the Soviet people returned to their peaceful pursuits. 
Our Socialist country was confronted with the stupendous 
problems of post-war development. 

In finding solutions for these problems the advantages 
of the Soviet system, the Socialist system of our national 
economy, have become once more fully apparent. 

In the United States industrial production has declined 
considerably since the end of the war. Unemployment is 
again assuming a mass character. Already several million 
people are out of work and the wages of those still bolding 
jobs are licing cut. As a result of the sky-rocketing of prices 
dictated by the capitalist monopoly interests the subsistence 
minimum lias risen more than 50 per cent since the out- 
break of the war. A sharp drop in real wages has ensued. 
The United States is on the eve of a profound economic 
crisis. In England this crisis has already set in. France is 
in great economic straits. The purchasing power of the 
working people of England and France is likewise falling 
steadily, thereby aggravating the internal situation in these 
countries. 

Thus the post-war economics of the capitalist countries 
is marked by a shrinking of production, a growth of unem- 
ployment and a lowering of the living standards of the 
labouring masses. 
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Suffering none of the incurable ailments of capital- 
ism, such as crises and unemployment, post-war economic 
life in the Soviet Union follows an entirely different 
course. 

The Socialist, planned system of economy opens up be- 
fore the Soviet toilers unlimited possibilities of an early 
healing of the wounds inflicted by the war and of steadily 
expanding the national economy. 

In his historic speech of February 9, 1946, Comrade 
Stalin held out to the Soviet people the magnificent prospect 
of new tremendous progress for the national economy of 
the U.S.S.R. 

In this speech Comrade Stalin pointed out that the So- 
viet Union during the next few quinquennial periods must 
raise industrial output to approximately three times the pre- 
war volume. 

Comrade Stalin assigned t he task of bringing annual 
pig-iron smeltings to 50 million tons and steel smeltings 
to 60 million tons, as againslt 15 million tons and 18.3 mil- 
lion tons respectively in 1940. This means that 3 to 3.5 
times as much pig iron and steel will have to be pro- 
duced. 

Coal output must increase from 166 million tons in 1940 
to 500 million tons, i.e., 3-fold, and oil production corres- 
pondingly from 31 million tons to 60 million tons, i.e., 
2-fold. 

Naturally, such an augmentation of production is be- 
yond the possibilities of a single five-year period. ‘‘This 
will need, perhaps, another three five-year plans, if not 
more," said Comrade Slalin. “Rut it can lx? done, and we 
must do it.” 

Fulfilment of the titanic tasks mapped out by Comrade 
Slalin constitutes the essence of the Soviet Government's 
entire post-war economic construction program. This pro- 
gram is designed to accomplish these principal economic 
tasks and to effect a gradual transition of our country from 
Socialism to Communism. 
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An important step toward the achievement of tin* tm 
gets set by Comrade Stalin is to be made even during tin* 
first post-war quinquennial period (1916-50). 

In no country in the world were the ravages of war as 
great as in the Soviet Union. 

As a result of the havoc wrought by the fascist invaders 
and the divorcement of millions of people from productive 
work, Soviet industry and the national economy as a whole 
possessed toward the end of the war considerably less plant 
and produced considerably less than in 1940. In coii.se 
quence living standards dropped. 

The post-war five-year plan has as its principal economic 
and political objective: to rehabilitate the economy of 
the war-devastated regions, to restore and subsequently eon 
siderably exceed the pre-war level of production of industry 
and agriculture throughout the country. 

Despite the immense destruction caused by tin* enemy, 
the rehabilitation of Soviet industry after the war is being 
achieved at a much more rapid pace than during the res- 
toration period following World War I, the military inter- 
vention and the Civil War. 

As the various branches of industry reach their pro war 
level, they continue to develop at very high speed, so that 
in 1950 their gross output will amount to 205,000 million 
rubles (in 1926/27 prices), or 48 per cent in excess of pre- 
war. 

The rapid restoration of industry in the liberated re 
gions, one of the most important economic objectives of the 
new five-year plan, is an important part of the general pro- 
gram of Ihe industrial advancement of the U.S.S.R. It is 
contemplated that industrial output in these districts should 
multiply 3.9-fold under the new five-year plan, which will 
ensure a 15 per cent increase over the pre-war level of 
their industrial output by Ithe end of the period. 

In order to reach the production level specified in the 
live-year plan, Socialist industry must achieve an average 
annual growth of output of 15,600 million rubles. 
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Such an enormous absolute augmentation of industrial 
production sets a record even for the U.S.S.R. During the 
restoration period of 1921-26, the average annual increase 
<•1 industrial production was 2.000 million rubles, under the 
1' irst Five-Year Plan it was 5,500 million rubles, under the 
Second Five-Year Plan 10,400 million rubles, and during 
the first three years of Ihe third period 14,300 million 
rubles. 

The production ol means of production is of prime im- 
j)orlance for the attainment of the goals set by the new Stalin 
Five-Year Plan. To rehabilitate hundreds of cities and 
thousands of lactories and mills, provide the national econ- 
omy with sufficient quantities of fuel and the transporta- 
tion system with the requisite rolling slock and rails, satiate 
agriculture with machinery, implements of every descrip- 
tion and chemical fertilizers, and considerably increase the 
productive capacity of light industry and the food industry, 
heavy industry must l>e given priority. It ensures the ex- 
tended reproduction of the (ixed and circulating funds in 
all branches of the national economy. Hence its rales of 
growth must exceed those of all other industries. 

The law on ihe new five-year plan provides as follows: 
“To give priority to the restoration and development of 
heavy industry and raihvay transport, without which the 
rapid and effective rehabilitation and development of the 
entire national economy of the U.S.S.R. would be impos- 
sible.” 

It is the primary function of heavy industry to insure 
Ihe laying of a solid foundation for the metal and electric- 
power industries upon which to develop the whole of the 
national economy. 

In the development of the iron and steel industry under 
the new five-year plan vast importance attaches to the re- 
habilitation of the southern metal plants. By the end of 
the new five-year period the 1940 level of output of the iron 
and steel industry as a whole will be exceeded 35 per cent: 
In 1950 the Soviet Union will receive 19.5 million tons of 



pig iron, 25.4 million tons of steel and 17.8 million tons • *1 
rolled metal. 

The new five-year plan also sets new high target figures 
lor the non-ferrous metal industry. Under this plan copper 
output is scheduled to increase 1.6-fold, aluminium 2-fold, 
magnesium 2.7-fold, nickel 1.9-fold, lead 2.6-fold and zinc 
2.5-fold. 

Coal output is scheduled lo mount to 250 million tons 
in 1950, 51 per cent above the 1940 level. Thus the rale of 
increase provided bv the new five-year plan for coal pro- 
duction is somewhat higher than for industry as a whole 
and for transport. This will facilitate the improvement of 
the coal supply lor the national economy. 

Progress in coal production is to be attributed largely 
to the restoration of the Donets Basin, a task which mast 
he completed by 1949. In 1950 the Basin’s coal output will 
he 88 million Ions as against 85.5 million Ions in 1940. Tin* 
eastern coal i i el cl s will likewise develop al a rapid rale 
under the new five-year plan. 

In the oil industry pre-war output and refining levels 
are to be attained in 1949 so that in the year following 35.4 
million Ions of oil will he obtained as against 31 million 
Ions in 1940. 

Rapid progress in the development of the national econ- 
omy of the U.S.S.R. depends to a large extent on the rapid 
extension of its electric-power base. Accordingly, the gener- 
ation of electricity is to reach a total of 82,000 million 
kilowatt-hours in 1950, 70 per cent in excess ol Ihe pre-war 
figure. 

Higher rales of increase of power genera lion in compar- 
ison with the rates scheduled for the national economy 
as a whole, lend to lessen the scarcity of elcdric power 
supply experienced in particular districts. II makes possible 
a more extensive use of electricity in all spheres of the na- 
lional economy and ensures adequate current for the na- 
tional economy. 

The new five-year plan stipulates rapid rates of extend- 
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ed reproduction of the fixed fund in all the branches of the 
national economy. 

Already before the Great Patriotic War the machine 
building industry held a more important place in the U.S.S.R. 
in aggregate industrial production than in any other coun- 
try. Under the new five-year plan its relative importance 
is increasing. This is indicative of Ihe high speed with 
which Ihe process of renewing the most active part of the 
fixed fund, namely equipment, is proceeding in the U.S.S.R. 
At the end! of the five-year period the number of metal-cut 
ling machine tools in the national economy of the U.S.S.R. 
will total 1,300,000 or approximately 30 per cent above the 
United States total for 1940. 

The manufacture of locomotives is to exceed the pre- 
war level 2.4. -fold in 1950, of railway cars 2.9-fold, of auto- 
mobiles 3- 4-fold, of tractors 3.6-fold and of textile machin 
cry 4-fold. 

High target figures have been assigned under the new 
Stalin five-year plan for Ihe chemical industry. It will 
exert a steadily growing influence on the development of 
the entire national economy and its technical progress. In 
1950 the pre-war level of the chemical industry is to he ex- 
ceeded 50 per cent. Particularly great attention is being 
given to the development of the production of mineral fer- 
tilizers, made essential bv the scl purpose of (greatly in- 
creasing crop yields. 

One of the sine qua non's of capital construction plan 
fulfilment as mapped out in the current five-year plan 
is a rapid expansion of the building-materials industry. In 
1950 Ihe Soviet Union will produce 10.5 million tons of ce- 
ment, a 1.8-fold increase in comparison with 1940. The 
production of slate will increase 2-i‘old, of window glass 
1. 8-fold, etc. The development of the building-materials 
industry contemplated by the plan will provide a firm ma- 
terial base for the completion of Ihe capital construction 
program. 

The rapid progress of heavy industry will make it pos- 
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sible to supply all branches of Llie national economy with 
much greater quantities of material and machinery. During 
the war heavy industry, converted to a considerable extent 
to production for the front, was unable to ensure the nor- 
mal reproduction of the fixed and circulating funds of light 
industry and the food industry, of the transport systems and 
of agriculture. Today Soviet heavy industry is in a position 
steadily to increase its supply of equipment and raw mate- 
rials lo all branches of the national economy. It can there- 
fore considerably exceed the pre-war volume of material and 
machinery supplied to the national economy. The interre- 
lations between the technique of production of heavy in- 
dustry and of Ihe other branches of the national economy 
will thus he extended and strengthened. 

Railway transport will receive 7,585 locomotives and 

172.500 freight cars (in 2-axle equivalents) during the 
course of the new five-year plan period as against 5,960 
locomotives and 255,000 freight cars (in 2-axle equivalents) 
received during the Second Five-Year Plan period. 

Under the new five-year plan agriculture is to receive 
720,000 tractors (in conventional 15 horsepower units) and 

4.500 million rubles' worth of fanning machinery whereas 
during the Second Five-Year Plan period it received 512,000 
tractors and 1,900 million rubles’ worth of fanning machin- 
ery. Under the Second Five-Year Plan 8.7 million tons of 
mineral fertilizers were produced; in 1946-50 that figure is 
being raised to 17 million Ions. 

Decidedly improving the living conditions of Ihe work- 
ing people of the U.S.S.R. constitutes one of the most im- 
portant tasks under the new Stalin five-year plan. To ac- 
rmnplish Ibis it is necessary that in addition lo speeding 
I lie progress of agriculture those branches ol industry which 
produce articles of consumption should also he restored and 
I hi ther developed. 

During the First Post-War Five-Year Plan period branches 
til industry producing consumer goods are developing 
it a very rapid rate — 17 per cent a year on the average — 
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sufficient to double the output of these industries during 
the quinquennial period. 

Local industry, both slate and cooperative, is occupying 
an important place in the development of the production 
of articles of consumption under the new plan. During the 
war this industry was largely engaged in. production for 
military purposes. At the end of the war stale and coopera- 
tive local industry ceased to fill such orders and resumed 
the production of general consumer goods and local build- 
ing materials. In 1950 local stale and cooperative industry 
will have increased the manufacture of furniture by 30 per 
cenl and of knitgoods by 25 to 30 per cent compared 
with 1940. 

The great increase in volume of output is to be paral- 
leled by a richer assortment of goods produced and an im- 
provement in their quality. These arc among the most im- 
portant targets of all industry, including the branches pro- 
ducing articles of consumption. There is to he a decided 
improvement in the assortment of woven goods, needle-tra- 
des wear, knitgoods, footwear, etc. 

The carrying out of the huge construction program is 
essential if industrial output is to achieve the target figure 
specitied in the five-year plan. 

During the plan period it is necessary not only to make 
good the loss of fixed funds incurred by the war but also 
to ensure the further augmentation of productive capacities 
in all brandies of the national economy. 

Rehabilitation and new construction on a targe scale are 
a fundamental condition of further progress in the national 
economy during the post-war live-year period. 

The plan allots 250,300 million rubles for centralized 
investments in the national economy of the U.S.S.R. during 
1946-50. 

The principal part of these investments is designed to 
strengthen still further the industrial might of the U.S.S.R. 
Capital construction in industry during these five years 
will total 157,500 million rubles (in estimate prices of 1945). 
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This means lliat investments in industry under the new plan 
will he 1.5 to 2 times the amount invested under the first 
and second five-year plans combined. 

In the course of the post-war quinquennial periotl, 5,900 
industrial establishments are being restored or built, i.c., 
1,400 more than were put into operation under the Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan. As a result, in 1950 the fixed fund of 
the national economy of the U.S.S.R. will reach a total 
of 1,130 million rubles, 8 per cent in excess of the pre-war 
figure. 

Productive capacities are increasing greatly in all branches 
of industry. In the iron and steel industry, for instance, 
45 blast furnaces, restored and new, 180 open-hearth and 
electric furnaces, 104 rolling mills and 63 coking batteries 
are being put into operation. This implies that during one 
quinquennial period alone our country will augment its 
smelting and metal-rolling capacity by 3 to 4 times Hie capac- 
ity which Russia was able to create under tsarism in the 
course of many decades. 

In the Donets Basin coal industry 182 major coal mines 
are being restored and in addition 60 new pits are being 
sunk. 

The following figures strikingly illustrate how much 
work has l>een required to rehabilitate the Donets Basin. 
To restore the mines it was necessary to pump out 650 mil- 
lion cubic metres ot water, i. e., as much as is contained in a 
lake measuring 70 square kilometres and 10 metres deep. The 
work involved in clearing the clogged mines would suffice to 
dig and timber a tunnel extending from Moscow to Paris. 
The dwellings requiring rebuilding in the Donets Basin are 
numerous enough to house 700,000 to 800,000 people. 

No country in the world ever engaged in restoration 
work on such a gigantic scale. 1 1 took five to six years to 
restore the coal mines of the du Non! and Pas de-Calais 
basins destroyed by the Germans during World War I 
although the destruction was only one-fifth as great as in 
the Donets Basin. 


Numerous buildings are also going up in the other coal 
fields of the U.S.S.R. As a result mines possessing an ag- 
gregate capacity of 183 million tons are starting operations 
under the present plan. 

Restoration and construction work in the field of elec- 
trification is carried on with such speed and on such a 
large scale that the growth of capacities of electric power 
stations exceeds the growth of plant in other branches of 
industry. The aggregate electric power capacity added under 
the five-year plan will amount to 11,700 million kilowatt, 
so that the estimated capacity of electric power stations 
will be 22,400 million kilowatt in 1050, that is, will double 
during the quinquennium. 

Dozens of plants are being restored or built during the 
live-year period for the machine-building industry. 

Industries producing articles of consumption are also 
doing much capital construction and adding to llieir fixed 
fund. During the five-year plan period cotton spinning and 
weaving mills start operations in Tashkent, Stalinubad, 
Ferghana, Novosibirsk, Astrakhan and in the Georgian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. New cotton mills are starling to 
work in Ufa, Chelyabinsk, the Altai territory and Northern 
Kazakhstan. Thirteen artificial silk and fibre mills, a num- 
ber of shoe and hosiery mills, etc., are being rehabilitated 
or newly built. Scores of new and hundreds of restored 
factories are starting production for the food industry. 

Rapid technical progress in all branches of the national 
economy, running parallel with the development of new 
and restorational capital construction, is one of the cardinal 
conditions for a powerful upswing of production in general. 

In the speech he delivered on February 9, 1940, Comrade 
Stalin set the task of not only equalling in the very near 
future the achievements of science abroad hut of excelling 
them. In accordance with this directive, the law on the five- 
year plan provides lor further “technical progress in all 
branches of the national economy of the U.S.S.R.” 

Great attention is paid during the post-war five-year 
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period to questions of mechanizing production processes, 
particularly laborious processes. 

In the iron and steel industry such processes are being 
further mechanized not only in blast furnace, open-hearth 
furnace and metal -rolling departments, hut in all the auxilia- 
ry shops, such as in mine, coal and coke yards and in 
trail sport departments . 

In the coal industry all processes are to he completely 
mechanized. The specified rates of mechanization are exem- 
plified by the provision that during the five-year plan period 
mechanical appliances employed in the coal industry will 
multiply 3- to 4-fold in comparison with the pre-war total. 
The total mechanization of coal mining will provide all the 
conditions necessary to insure against interruptions in I lie 
various processes of coal extraction and to decisively change 
the entire production scheme of the mines. 

Many laborious processes are slill unmechanized in the 
building-materials industry, particularly the cement in- 
dustry. The introduction of electric excavators, large-size 
dump cars, grab cranes, etc., is of substantial assistance in 
the mechanization of these processes. 

The timber industry continues to he one of the most 
laborious and inadequately mechanized branches of the 
national economy. The law enacting the new live-year plan 
stipulates that ‘ the cutting and hauling of timber he trans- 
formed from an industry in which manual labour predomi- 
nates into a developed mechanized industry with pi r- 
manent and qualified workers.” By the end of the quinquen- 
nial period haulage of logs from forests to mills, etc., is lo 
he mechanized 55 per cent, while felling and hauling 
through forests are to be mechanized 75 per cent. 

In the machine-building industry such progressive meth- 
ods of production as high-speed milling, drilling and 
grinding, founding under pressure and in enqnillcs (metal 
forms), automatic welding, the tempering of metals by high 
frequency currents, and so forth, are being developed on a 
large scale. 


Oil executives are expected to develop high-speed 
methods of drilling, particularly turbine drilling, to a maxi- 
mum. Electric power stations must employ the most up-to- 
date types of equipment, using steam of high pressure and 
temperature. 

During the new quinquennial period automatic control 
must be widely introduced in production processes. In the 
iron and steel industry, for instance, the plan provides 
that more basic machinery be equipped with automatic con- 
trol. Factories and works of the non-ferrous metal industry 
engaged in Ihe concentration of ores are also to be equipped 
with automatic control and regulation of technological 
processes. 

The introduction of automatic equipment is especially 
widespread at electric power stations and grids, and in 
particular at hydro-electric power stations, which are to be 
rendered completely automatic first and foremost. The plan 
further provides not only for the introduction ol separate 
automatic and semi-automatic machines but also for the 
automatic equipment of entire machine-tool rows. 

The chemical industry, the cellulose and paper industry, 
the weaving and footwear industries and a number of 
branches of the food industry are likewise rendering their 
technological processes and production controls automatic 
to an increasing extent. 

The extensive introduction of automatic control excel- 
lently illustrates the new technique characteristic of the 
period of Communism. The maximum employment ol 
automatic machinery in production ensures a maximum 
increase in the social productivity of labour. 

The electrification of production is also making great 
strides under the new live-year plan. The ranid expansion 
of the electric power base under the plan makes it possible 
to use electricity in production processes still more sys- 
tematically and extensively. 

Separate automatic electric drive is now widely used in 
industry. At the same time there is now being adopted a sys- 
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tern of electric drives organically connected with the . 
alive mechanisms of the machine. Modern imilll tut l.iii.. . 
for instance, will }>e driven by several motors. iu,| ... m <n 
high-speed paper-making machines. 

Under the new five-year plan electric power will Im 

used directly in technological processes (t in ti lt nut I 

electrochemical production, electric welding) mi I. 

greater scale. 

In applied chemistry, intensification ol let IimhIm, i, ,.i , . 
esses, which accelerates these processes, ml .. -. Him . m 
ciency of the machinery and reduces Hit* lidttuu t ( . . . > 
a highly important trend of technological progn «> 

Oxygen-blasting is one of the methods • •! u. i. no 
silication. Under llie current plan oxyirn lilusim^ i« mm 
ployed in the iron and steel industry, I In ginHIntiii < 
coke, the manufacture of nitric and ulpltun. mil* . 
elsewhere. Combination based on coinplt !• .iIIimomI 1 1 
/a lion of raw materials is being widt h dt«»lo|M • 
more intimate and diversified are 1 1 1 < - I'ormi ul ««mmI > > 
the iron and steel industry with llie rulo- IimIm 

by-products, with oilier branches ol 1 In n tint 

and with the building-materials bulletin I In m 
prospects in store for condonation lnr.ed « •«* lit. 
utilization of the waste products o| nuumllU to. I l 
lulo-se and paper factories. 

The establishment of new In on It. i nidi, 
receiving serious attention. Diuim: Itie mu. ..i u.. . ( i . . 

period ihe gas industry, tin* new indoslii. . |u...l 

ic synthetic products and alcohol I t, 

from non-footl raw materials, n>. s\ « II .* »i i •••lilt. i.*t •d» 
and staple fibre industries, mr bring i • t . .♦ M * •!»*•! t t 


In addition to these trends In 
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engineers and technicians wort. . * 



ways and means of developiiu* 1. • 
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propulsion, the principle of which was first propounded by 
the brilliant Russian scientist Tsiolkovsky. The further 
harnessing of jet propulsion and its employment in the 
national economy would lead lo new record-breaking speeds 
and capacities. 

Much is being done lo develop the technique of radio 
location. 

Of great importance is the mastering of the transmis- 
sion of constant high-tension current over long distances 
(1,000 kilometres and over), the maximum distance for the 
transmission of such current being 400 kilometres today. 

The plan provides for extensive research in nuclear 
energy and the possibility of employing it for peaceful pur- 
poses. To convey an idea of the importance of this problem 
suffice it to slate that the atomic fission of one kilogram 
of uranium releases as much energy as the combustion of 
1,700 tons of gasoline. The employment of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes will inaugurate a new epoch in the 
development of material production. 

Under the new live-year plan technical progress in the 
field of production is one of the most important pre- 
conditions for raising the quality indices of work in in- 
dustry. 

Under the new five-year plan labour productivity is sched- 
uled to grow 36 per cent in industry and 40 per cent in 
construction in comparison with 1040. Increased labour 
productivity thus becomes a vital factor in the expansion of 
production as planned for the new quinquennial period. 

In addition to more machinery and improved organiza- 
tion of production increased labour productivity depends 
also largely on stricter labour discipline, improvement in 
the organization of production, a constant elFort to secure 
progressive rales of utilization of raw material, equipment 
and fuel. Highly important is also the work carried on to 
improve qualifications and train up skilled personnel. 

The proper organization of wage schedules is a valuable 
means of improving labour productivity. The new live-year 
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plan contains provisions calculated lo stimulate Ihe material 
interest of each worker in the results of his work. This 
is achieved, in the first place, by extending the practice of 
simple piece work and progressive wage scales for piece 
workers and, secondly, hv an upward revision of the wage 
sc h edules themsel ves . 

.Socialist emulation lias been a powerful factor improving 
labour productivity and accelerating Socialist reproduction 
on a progressively increasing scale at all the stages of Social- 
ist construction. Under the now Stalin five-year plan So- 
cialist emulation is becoming still more widespread and 
furnishes the basis for a steady increase in tin* productivity 
of labour. 

Improved technique and organization of production, as 
well as increased labour productivity, considerably reduce 
production costs during Ihe Mirren I live-year plan period. 
Industrial production cosls are to drop 17 per cent com- 
pared with 1945, while quality of output is to improve 
simultaneously. The reduction of the cost of construction 
is to bo 12 per cent. The total saving to the national econ- 
omy expected from the lowering of production expendi- 
tures is set at almost 160,000 million rubles for Ihe live-year 
period, a colossal amount, to he sure. 

Comrade Stalins speech of February 9. 1946 and the 
new live-year plan law adopted by the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.U. evoked a new and mighty upsurge in the pro- 
duction effort of file working people of I In* U.S.S.U. 

In all branches of Soviet industry good production records 
are scored not outs by individual workers, brigades, 'sections 
and simps, but often by Ihe entire stall' •»! the enterprise. 

In the* iron and steel industry there is extensive emula- 
lion for Ihe improvement of use factors of blast and open- 
hcarlh furnaces, for greater assortment of rolled metal 
products and improvement of their quality, for greater 
labour productivity and lower metal produetion costs. 

In the coal industry there is an extension of the move- 
ment begun on the initiative of Nikolai Lukiehev and 
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Leonti Boriskin, coal cutters, to accelerate preparatory work 
and reconditioning at the mines. 

In the textile industry the campaign to raise produc- 
tivity of labour and learn from the experience of multiple- 
loom operators is gaining momentum. 

The mighty wave of Socialist emulation which has swept 
the entire Soviet Union, and the colossal organizational 
work performed by the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet 
Government, have borne splendid fruiit. The national 
economy of the Soviet Union is growing umntermittedly. 

The first year under the post-war Stalin Five-Year Plan 
was a year of new successes achieved by Soviet industry. 

In accordance with the provisions of the law on the 
five-year plan, the post-war reconversion of industry was 
completed in the main in 1946. This means that the \ast 
majority of enterprises have been switched hack to peace- 
time production. 

Comparing 1946 with the preceding year, industrial 
production showed an increase in every line. Pig-iron 
smelting rose 12 per cent, steel smelting 9 per cent, rolled^ 
metal production 13 per cent, coal output 10 per cent and 
electric power generation 10 per cent. 

Much progress was achieved in 1946 hv the Soviet ma- 
chine-builders, who multiplied the output of trunkline 
locomotives 30-fold and of freight cars 29-fold, increased 
the manufacture of motor trucks 38 per cent, of passenger 
automobiles 26 per cent, of machine tools 34 per cent ot 
tractors 72 per cent, of combines 350 per cent and «i 
threshers 280 per cent. The output of woven fabrics, loot- 
wear, hosiery, meat, butler and fish also increased substan- 
tially in 1946. ..... . e 

In the aggregate the gross output of civilian goods fo 

the whole of Soviet industry increased 20 per cent in U)4o 
as compared with 1945. 

This remarkable increase in production was based on 
the successes achieved during the first year of the n< w 
live-year period np the domain of capital construction. 
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During 1946 about 800 state enterprises were built or 
rehabilitated, and put into operation. Their number included 
6 blast furnaces, 18 open-hearth furnaces, 10 rolling mills 
and 36 big mines. 

The work of rehabilitation, which was carried on on a 
wide scale, contributed largely to the increase in industrial 
production. In the districts that had been occupied by the 
enemy, industrial output increased 28 per cent in 1946 
compared with 1945. 

The national-economic plan for 1947 (adopted by the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.) provided for a new 
and pronounced development of the national economy. It 
mobilized the Soviet working people for new exploits on 
the labour front. 

1947 marked the 30th anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. In honour of this event Socialist 
emulation was practised on a countrywide scale. In Ihe 
various factories, mills and mines, the workers pledged 
themselves to fulfil their annual programs in advance of 
schedule, to finish the entire year's plan by November 7, 
Ihe day of the celebration of the Great Socialist Revolution 

The vitalizing patriotism and the moral and political 
unity of the Soviet people, their profound consciousness of 
their duty to country and state, and the cultural :u " 
technical progress of the working class are once more stnk- 
ingly manifested in the Union-wide Socialist emulation am! 
the development of the Stakhanov movement during •In- 

post-war five-year plan period. 

During the first two years of the current ipiiiupieiminl 
period there was a new vintage of Slakhanovitov Gerasim 
Zaporozhets, who has achieved a new high record ' " r 
cutting has become famous throughout Ihe land Similar 
glory has come to Mikhail Kucher in. the Mariupol sler 1 smelt 
er famed for the* speed of his smelling; In I’.h/ai Kunilov, 
forgeman first class of Ihe Gorky automobile plant, who 
has^far outstripjicd all American records for labour pi"due 
tivity; to Maria Volkova, a weaver of one of Ihe Orekhova 
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Znyevo collon mills, who considerably increased the number 
of looms simultaneously operated by her; to Vasili Matrosov, 
a cutter of the Paris Commune shoe factory in Moscow, 
the initiator of a movement to have each factory depart- 
ment plan its own way of introducing Stakhanovite methods 
of work; Pavel Bykov, a turner at the Moscow polishing 
machine plant, who igreallv increased the efficiency of his 
machine by rationalizing Ibe treating of parts. 

Engineers and technicians also have joined the great 
movement for Socialist emulation. On the initiative ot 
Alexander Ivanov, a technologist of the Kirov plant in 
Chelyabinsk and of Nikolai Hossisky, senior foreman of the 
Moscow Kalibr plan I, engineers and technicians are engaged 
in friendly rivalry all over the country for the best method 
of rationalizing technology, for high, Stakhanovite labour 
productivity on the part of all the workers ot a whole 
enterprise, for the utilization of all internal production 
reserves. 

The 30th anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
B evolution was celebrated by the Soviet people by tremen- 
dous achievements in the struggle lo fulfil the new Jlve-vear 
plan. Filled with enthusiasm for the restoration and iurlher 
development of the national economy, the Soviet people arc 
making great progress in every one of its branches. It has 
already become a glorious tradition in the U.S.S.R. for 
Stalin five-year plans to be not only fulfilled but over- 
fulfilled. This tradition will be creditably upheld also in 
the case of the post-war Five-Year Plan. 

The statements published by Ibe State Planning Com- 
mission of the U.S.S.R. on the execution of the state plans 
for the restoration and development of the national econo- 
my covering 1946 and 1947, respectively, contain figures 
illustrating the tremendous successes achieved in our 
country during the first two years of the post-war Stalin 
Five-Year Plan. 

The vast majority of branches of industry not only 
fulfilled bul over-fulfilled I he plan targets for 1947. 
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In the second year ot tin* present live-year plan period 
gross production of the whole of industry increased 22 per 
cent in comparison with 1946. The smelting of pig iron 
rose 14 per cent, coal production 12 per cent, oil produc- 
tion 19 per cent and electric power production 15 per cent. 

Development of the most important types of produc- 
tion the manufacture of locomotives and railway cars, 
of automobiles and tractors, of combines, textile machinery, 
electrical equipment, metal cutting machines, etc. — showed 
progressive rates of increase in 1947, which is having u 
very favourable eflect on the further rapid development of 
I he entire national economy of the U.S.S.R. I 

Industries producing articles of consumption also achieved 
considerable successes in 1917. The output of the 
textile anil of light industry during this year alone increased 
33 per cent. 

As a result of the huge scale and the increased elfect of 
the capital restoration work and new capital construction 
carried on in the liberated regions by Ibe stintless efforts 
ot millions of Soviet patriots, entire industrial districts are 
being regenerated and hundreds and thousands of enter- 
prises are rising from their ruins. In 1947 the gross indus- 
trial output of the liberated regions was 33 per cent greater 
than in 1946. | 

On the basis of these high rates of growth the average j 

quarterly level of production of the pre-war year 1940 was j 

attained as early as the fourth quarter of 1947. 

In fulfilment of the historic decision adopted by the 
plenary session of the Central Committee of the C.l\S.ij.(B.) 
in February 1947, the Soviet peasantry raised and harvest- 
ed an abundant crop. In 1947, the cereal crop yield reached 
Ibe pre-war figure, with the gross cereal crop showing an < 

increase of 58 per cent in comparison with 1946. 

I lie year 1947 brought a substantial improvement in I 

the living and cultural standards of the Soviet people. At the 
ind ot the year the rationing system was abolished and i 

the system ol the free sale of foodstuffs and manufactured I 




goods at reduced prices was instituted. The lowering of 
state retail prices meant a benefit to the working people ol 
Hie Soviet Union amounting during the year to upward ol 
57,000 million rubles. Simultaneously with the abolition 
of the rationing system a monetary reform was instituted, 
which strengthened the currency of the country. The 
purchasing power of the Soviet ruble rose considerably, 
as did real wages of factory and office workers. 

In 1948 the progress of the Soviet Union s national econ- 
omy continues. During the first quarter of this year gioss 
production of the whole ol industry increased 3- pei cent 
in comparison with the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. The smelting of pig iron gained 36 per cent during 
this quarter, the mining of coal 20 per cent, the production 
of oil 24 per cent, the generation of electricity 18 per cent, 

I he manufacture of trunk-line locomotives more lhan 100 per 
cent and the production of tractors and farming machinery 
130 per cent. During the same quarter there was also an in- 
crease in the volume of capital construction and in the pro- 
ductivity of labour. 

These results evoked a new accession of strength and 
energy. They filled our hearts, the hearts of the Soviet 
people, with pride in our country, in our Soviet system, in 
our great and wise Bolshevik Party, in our Soviet system 
of economy which knows but one road, the road oi growth, 
of uninterrupted progress. On the initiative ol the politically 
advanced workers at the various enterprises the struggle 
lor the fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan in four years is 
constantly gaining in scope. 

Under the tried and tested leadership of the Bolshevik 
Party, under the guidance of its great leader and teacher. 
Comrade Stalin, the Soviet people will in a minimum of time 
heal the severe wounds inflicted by the war, will strengthen 
the might of the Soviet Slate still further and inaugurate a 
lie w era, an era of unprecedented economic and culture 
prosperity for our Socialist motherland. 


